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Student 
veterans 
settle down 
on campus 


JACOB WOODALL | MERCURY STAFF 


STORM LASSETER 
Mercury Staff 


Veterans make up 3% of UTD, and 
while administration and the student 
body alike help with the transition into 
college, their experience in university may 
still be unconventional. 

Resources like the Veteran’s Center, the 
Student Counseling Center and the Vet- 
eran Relief fund as well as student organi- 
zations like Meals for UTD Vets connect 
veteran Comets with financial aid, mental 
health help and even food and housing 
assistance to help smooth the transition 
into university life. Psychology freshman 
Chinedum Akpeh said the routine and 
predictability of the military is easy in 
comparison to the uncertainty of college. 

“College is harder than war,” Akpeh 
said. “[In the military] you are given what 
is going to happen, what to expect, you 
know everything that is going to happen. 
At UTD there are unknowns, there are 
things that you are not used to.” 

Though UTD is one of the most diverse 
universities in Texas, there can still be stig- 
ma surrounding students who have served 
in the military. While military life looks 
different for every person who serves, 
Marijke Gray, director of the Military Vet- 
eran Center, said that people often assume 
mental illness or physical ailments accom- 
pany service, which is not necessarily true. 

“There [is] certainly a stigma. It does 
vary. I want to say it varies based off of 
how sheltered a particular student might 
have been. While I have been in college, 
since getting out [of] the Army, I have 
been asked if I have killed someone prob- 
ably fifty times,” said Dorman. 

UTD 
through the administration and through 


offers aid to veterans both 


student organizations. The Military Veter- 
ans Center is the prime spot for student 
veterans who need a welcoming hand. 
The center offers multiple resources, aid 
and groups that make meeting other vet- 
erans more accessible. Military Veteran's 
Center, University Recreation, the Stu- 
dent Counseling Center and the Student 
Wellness Center are holding an exercise 
challenge called Mission 22 to represent 
the branches of the military along with 
raising awareness of veteran mental issues 
and suicide. The event will provide mental 
health resources and free t-shirts. 

“We now have the cabinet stocked with 
snacks, oatmeal, granola bars and such. 
We will be turning the back area into a 
quiet place that is going to be blocked off 
... Health and Wellness has Mission 22, 
I have now taken that from them. We are 
going to have Mission 22. That is going 
[to] be one of our legacy programs,” Gray 
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'I supposed it was 
not a petty crime.’ 
- UTD felon 
on attempted 
murder case. 
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"TEXAS IS READY FOR 
SOMEONE YOUNG’ 


LOCAL LAV/ GRADUATE PUTS IN BID 
FOR TX STATE REPRESENTATIVE 


JASON SADHANANDH | PHOTO EDITOR 


Averie Bishop, a recent graduate of SMU Dedman School of Law and former Miss Dallas pictured above, is running against Angie Chen Button to represent District 112, 
which includes parts of Dallas, Richardson, Garland, Rowlett and Sachse. If elected this November, Bishop will be the youngest person to hold a state rep position. 
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Bishop talking to a young supporter at her launch campaign, "Averie For All." 


Bishop created the nonprofit to provide 
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Conterters for District 112: Dallas, Richardson, Garland 
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SG, Mayor Dubey sign up over 200 Comets to vote 


UNAIZA KHAKOO 
Mercury Staff 


On Sept. 19, Student Government held their 
annual National Voter Registration Day event on 
campus to educate college students about the demo- 
cratic process, registering 210 Comets to vote with 


visits from local representatives. 


According to the U.S. Census Bureau, 1 in 4 eligi- 


aus ENT -i 
to educate students on the importance of register- stay fe á A Se 


ing to vote and guiding them through the process. 


ble citizens are not registered to vote. With a decline 
in youth participation in local elections, college aged 
students could be a defining player in future elec- At the Plinth, civic organizations set up booths with 
tions; the jump from 44% of eligible voters ages 18- registration materials for unregistered students to 
fill out. This year, local officials such as Mayor Bob 


Dubey and Rep. Mihaela Plesa attended to educate 


29 showing up for the election in 2016 to 55% in 
2020 ultimately represented 17% of the total share 
of votes. Every year at UTD, SG partners with other 
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UTDPD 
Blotter 


September 21 


e Intimate visual material was pub- 
lished/threatened to be published some- 
time between Sept. 20-21 and is still 


under investigation. 


September 22 


e A theft occured on Sept. 18 and is 


still under investigation. 


September 22 


e An individual was cleared by arrest 


for the possession of marijuana. 


September 23 


e An individual was cleared by arrest 
for possession of a controlled substance 


and criminal trespass. 


September 23 


e A minor was cleared by arrest for 


possession of alcohol. 


September 27 


e At an unknown time, harassment 
was reported and is still under investiga- 


tion. 


September 28 


e An invididual was charged with a 
criminal trespass warning and is still un- 


der investigation. 
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VETERANS 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


said. 

Outside of the events and re- 
sources MVC provides, UTD has 
a variety of organizations just for 
veterans. The Student Veterans As- 
sociation, Meals for UTD Vets, the 
Green Zone, Transfers Orientation 
and the Military Community Ad- 
vocates are just a few of the groups 
available. Beyond support groups 
and organizations, veterans can 
also receive financial aid. This in- 
cludes the Military Veteran Relief 
Fund, through which qualifying 
applicants can earn up to $1,500 
per semester. Additionally, there 
are two endowments that that give 
away $500 scholarships to two stu- 
dents. 

“We can help you with your 
housing, if you become homeless,” 


Gray said. “We can help you get 
groceries. There is a meal pro- 
gram, Meals for Heroes, that we 
can get you. There is a tiny homes 
program. We can get you help for 
your family at no cost. Not only 
do we treat you, we help treat your 
family.” 

The military is not just about 
being ready for war; there are also 
those on the medical frontlines 
who are prepared for the damage 
that war has on individuals. Army 
Medical 
Grayson Garland, spreads knowl- 


Department recruiter, 
edge to students who are interested 
in army medicine and the benefits 
of their program. 

“This particular setup represents 
a forward surgical team that would 
be packaged up and deployed in 
environments to treat casualties,” 
Garland said. “We are here to share 
information about medical schol- 


arships that the Army will pay for 
to send students to school.” 

There are also scholarships for 
medical students who want to go 
into the military. Dallas Army 
Medical recruiter, Trent Larsen, 
said they aim to make more people 
aware of the medical opportunities 
and scholarships the Army medical 
system has. 

“Our Health Profession schol- 
arship is a four-year, 100 percent 
tuition paid scholarship. The sti- 
pend is about $2,700 a month, 
reimburses books and any equip- 
ment [needed] for studies,” Gar- 
land said. 

Though UTD offers numerous 
programs and resources through 
the Veterans Center, Akpeh said 
there are concerns with how well 
the center is advertised. 

“Apparently no one knows about 
[MVC] even though our school 


has it,” Akpeh said. “That made it 
hard to know who the right person 
to reach out to was. Once I found 
out about the Veteran’s Center, 
they helped as much as they could 

. they did help me connect with 
people who have been in the mili- 
tary who are currently still serv- 
ing.” 

College registration can be dif- 
ficult for any student, but after 
service, veterans can struggle with 
returning to school after a long pe- 
riod away. Dorman said veterans 
could use more guidance during 
registration periods. 

“If there was one thing UTD 
should do it is [priority] registra- 
tion for veterans, that is so vital. 
You go to college after four years 
of no school ... I got to UTD and 
went to do registration, you're 
herded like cattle with the rest of 
the students, but you do not know 


what [is] going on. I think that 
would be the first step, help these 
guys get enrolled and help them 
understand the process before we 
start getting into events and out- 
reach,” Dorman said. 

Joining the army can bring 
many sacrifices, but also with it 
benefits, including financial as- 
sistance for education, credential- 
ling assistance, health care plans 
and the satisfaction of serving your 
country. When finished with ser- 
vice, veterans should set up with 
Veterans Affairs in order to man- 
age their benefits and services after 
their military career. 

“Sometimes you had a great [ex- 
perience], not to say everyone did 
not have a great experience. If you 
ask me if I would do it all over 
again, absolutely,” Gray said. 


VOTE 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


students on the impact they can make. 
National Voter Registration Day is a 
nonpartisan civic holiday that educates 
citizens about deadlines and breaks 
through the largest existing barriers to 
registration, namely, busy schedules and 
lack of interest. The day is an opportuni- 
ty for grassroots organizations like Texas 
Rising to find unregistered but eligible 
voters and guide them through what 
can often be a complicated, frustrating 
process. Natasha Kokkodil, political sci- 
ence junior and co-president of voter 
registration organization Texas Rising, 
helped organize one of the booths that 
registered students at the event. 

“The youth demographic is one of 
the most salient demographics when it 
comes to voting,” Kokkodil said. “We 
turn the tides every primary, every mid- 
term, every local election. And a lot of 
the times the youth demographic does 
not get involved, not because they dont 
want to or because they have voter 
apathy, but because they just genuinely 
dont know where to start ... National 
Voter Registration Day is the day where 
all of the Voter Reg orgs, like us, cul- 


minate together to vote, get people out 
there and engaged in their civic duty. So, 
this day is very, very meaningful for all 
of us.” 

Between classes, extracurriculars and 
exams, it can be hard for students to go 
home to vote if they live on campus. 
Through this event, students can register 
as new voters as well as update their vot- 
ing address to their college town, where 
they will likely be during voting season. 
‘The event also serves as a reminder for 
students who may have forgotten to reg- 
ister or who live far from home to still 
fulfill their civic duty of voting. Neuro- 
science junior Omolere Aliu is just one 
of the over 200 Comets who registered 
to vote in Collin County that day. 

“Im very happy to have been in- 
volved,” Aliu said. “It felt nice to, one, I 
guess get registered to vote by students. 
It was always the kind of thing that 
reeled me into it. I think being regis- 
tered to vote by other students, not just 
faculty ... feels a bit more sincere, just 
students to students. Having our voice 
heard [is important] because, as much as 
I would love to say that the democratic 
system works, it doesn’t work the way it 


should.” 


Isabella Spartz, finance and econom- 


ics senior and SG Legislative Affairs 
Chair, was just one of the many SG 
senators working to organize and carry 
out this voting event of campus. Since 
there is usually a smaller turnout for 
municipal elections, getting students to 
not only register, but to understand the 
importance of the smaller scale elections 
is crucial in determining who may rep- 
resent the city. It becomes not just about 
a singular election cycle or position, but 
instead about what tangible change can 
be done at a local level. 

“We have a diaspora of students 
that just don't think it's important 
for them to vote or don't think their 
voices are heard, which is very wrong,” 
Spartz said. “And you know, UTD can 
flip a whole city council seat with the 
amount of students that we have. So, 
if we get students to register out now 
and make it fun, we'll probably get to 
change their minds and show them ... 
this is important, and all the stuff that 
happens in government and politics 
affects us.” 

Since students are at the center of 
this project, reaching out to untapped 
markets of eligible voters is also im- 
portant. 

“One of the biggest things I would 


say is like try to try to reach out to 
more [people], not just the civic orga- 
nizations, but also reach out to more 
of the multicultural organizations,” 
Aliu said. “So that could be either 
multicultural Greek life or that could 
be different clubs like ASU, African 
Student Union, or BSA, Black Stu- 
dent Association ... Just reaching out 
to these clubs and making sure not 
only are they pushing to those who are 
already in politics, but also pushing 
to those who aren't and who just kind 
of be like, ‘hey, I’ve never known that 
this existed.” 

Dubey also appeared on Sept. 19 
to speak to students about the impor- 
tance of exercising civic duties. Elected 
as Mayor in May of this year, Dubey 
has been a member of the Richardson 
community for over 50 years and has 
served on City Council since 2017. In 
addition to teaching in the Richardson 
Independent School District, he has 
also served on the boards of the Char- 
ter Review Commission and Parks and 
Recreation Commission. 

“I think voting is an amazing op- 
portunity and right and a privilege that 
not everybody in the world has ... I 
truly believe that local government is 


the best way for anyone to be able to 
control their day-to-day life because ... 
all decisions made in our city impact 
you when you live here every single 
day,” Dubey said. “State and national 
elections are one thing, but if you really 
get involved and you know what's hap- 
pening in your city, you have a voice.” 

With around 100 students registered 
at last year’s National Voter Registra- 
tion Day and the number doubling 
to 210 this year, Spartz said that SG is 
satisfied with turnout and plans to con- 
tinue the collaboration. 

“We see so many students that aren't 
registered, and we get to register them, 
and that's one extra voice that matters,” 
Spartz said. 

If you were unable to visit the SG or 
Texas Rising booths during National 
Voter Registration Day and are eligible 
to vote, you still have until November 
7, 2023 to check your eligibility and 
register to make your voice heard. 

“You have an opportunity when you 
get involved in local government for 
your voice to truly be heard,” Dubey 
said. “And that’s what I hope everyone 
understands. That your voice does mat- 
ter. Your vote does matter.” 
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rices climb, 
odge the meter 


As the cost of living increases, Comets report sharing parking passes or skipping permits altogether 


JACOB WOODALL | MERCURY STAFF 


Parking attendant patrols are randomly assigned to commuter and housing areas, meaning there is no guarantee of evading a citation. Still, some students test their luck. 


SOFIA MEINARDUS 
Mercury Staff 


JACK SIERPUTOWSKI 
News Editor 


As parking prices increase and space 
becomes limited, UTD students search 
for unconventional ways to park without 
paying. 

Strategies for avoiding payment in- 
clude sharing parking passes — park- 
ing under another person's name — or 
avoiding enforcement crews altogeth- 
er. The Mercury conducted a survey on 
parking avoidance with 83 student re- 
sponses. 34% of respondents said that 
they had parked in a campus parking 
spot without the correct parking permit, 
and 21% of respondents said they shared 
a parking pass with another student, a 
violation of UTD policies for car per- 
mits. Four respondents specifically cited 


price as a motivator; the cheapest option, 
a green permit, costs $169 for a Septem- 
ber to August term, but would require 
students to park further distances from 
campus buildings. Closer options are as 
expensive as $303 for a year of gold park- 
ing and $466 for a year with orange. 

“Tt is frustrating to see so many indi- 
viduals spend $300+ on parking passes 
and not be able to park in the spaces they 
paid for,” a respondent said. “It’s impossi- 
ble to find parking anywhere but in green 
parking, but that defeats the purpose of 
all the other parking spots.” 

Director of Parking and Transporta- 
tion Cris Aquino said that parking en- 
forcement has caught more and more 
students illegally parking on campus 
ever since enrollment spiked. As parking 
garages become crowded, Aquino said 
students may try to avoid the time-con- 


suming process of finding the appropri- 
ate spot and instead take shortcuts. 

“Its like theyre sneaking around,” 
Aquino said. “More and more try to park 
in a different spot every day, simply go- 
ing off of the hope that they don’t get 
caught.” 

UTD parking and transportation is 
self-funded, meaning parking structure 
development and maintenance draw 
their money from the passes purchased 
by staff, faculty and students. In the 
Aug. 9 Staff Council General Meeting, 
Aquino said that the debt from parking 
structures specifically could take up to 30 
years to fully pay off. 

“Citation issuance is our primary 
strategy to ensure parking compliance,” 
Aquino said. 

Parking permits are purchased per stu- 
dent, so while each student can have two 


vehicles associated with a permit, only 
one of the two cars can be parked on 
campus at a time. According to Aquino, 
sharing permits would fall under “ob- 
taining a permit from another,” which 
incurs a fine of $100 per violation. 

“I do know people who have parked in 
spaces that are not the color that they're 
allowed to be parking in,” accounting se- 
nior Alana Platt said. “And considering 
we're all students, we do not have a lot of 
money, [and] it’s something that's diffi- 
cult to balance ... I don’t think it’s some- 
thing that's ethical to do, but I think it’s 
an understandable action.” 

Finance junior Virgil Houngbedji said 
that he understands if students can’t af- 
ford to pay, but believes parking fraud 
is ultimately not a good idea, as it could 
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Double booked and checked out 


Classroom space grows harder and harder to find as a surging student population tests UTD's infrastructure 


PRAVALIKA JETTY 
Mercury Staff 


JACK SIERPUTOWSKI 
News Editor 


Finance senior and TA Cristy Agui- 
lar books two sessions a week for her 
microeconomics course; in the past 
year, she has had to cancel at least four 
times due to room double booking. 
And as UTD’s student population has 
skyrocketed to over 30,000, profes- 
sors and TAs have reported that it is 
increasingly harder to find viable class- 
room space — and even seats — for 
students. 

According to a statistical report 
published by UTD’s Office of Ad- 
missions, enrollment has increased by 
about 45% over the past decade, with 
a record breaking high of 31,570 stu- 
dents enrolled as first year students 
in fall 2022. Along with this increase 
in population, students have reported 
problems finding room in residence 
halls, library study spaces and park- 
ing structures. Neuroscience freshman 
Thanvi Nimmagadda said that in her 
freshman-level chemistry class, some 
students have even been left without 
seats. 

“The lecture hall is already huge, but 
some of my friends and I still have to 


stand in the corner and take notes,” 
Nimmagadda said. 

Ingrid London, assistant provost for 
admissions and enrollment, said that 
overcrowding in classes may be due to 
the recent spike in enrollment. Direc- 
tor of Admissions Loren Smith agreed 
and said that while the population in- 
crease is a sign of positive growth, the 
campus’s infrastructure needs to keep 
pace. 

“I think the campus may need to ex- 
pand in terms of size and general infra- 
structure,” Smith said. “We just need 
more space.” 

Aguilar, a TA for microeconomics 
and physics courses, said that rooms 
for her review sessions in the library 
had been double booked at least four 
times. This may be due to a lack of 
space or simply managerial oversight, 
which Aguilar said has significantly 
hindered her students’ learning experi- 
ence. 

“My students are robbed of their 
own time and vital hours of instruc- 
tion, because we have to spend half 
of the sessions figuring out who gets 
the room and who has to move to an- 
other room.” Aguilar said. “It is okay 
for double booking to occur once in a 
while, but at this frequency, something 


is obviously wrong.” 

To save classroom space and increase 
accessibility to students, sessions of 
UNIV 1010, a required course for 
freshmen, are now being held in rooms 
in residence halls. However, this takes 
up space that would otherwise be used 
for social events or PA meetings. Na- 
beela Mariha, a healthcare manage- 
ment junior and PA, said this can lead 
to a hectic process of rescheduling to 


GREGORY BINU | MERCURY STAFF 
During peak times in buildings like JSOM, it can often feel claustrophobic. 


accommodate the change. 

“We put a lot of time into planning 
socials or educational events for our 
kids,” Mariha said. “When were sud- 
denly told that there will be a class 
there, it’s hard to pick everything up 
and try all over again.” 

London said that making sure stu- 
dents are enrolled in their necessary 
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Computer science sophomore Samiyah 
Kabir hopes to one day work at NASA. 


Comet wins $10k 
scholarship for 


women in STEM 


ZARA JAMSHED 
Mercury Staff 


Computer science sophomore Samiyah 
Kabir knew she wanted to reach for the 
stars since she was young, with dreams 
of working for NASA. She continues 
to work hard toward her goals and was 
recently awarded $10,000 from the Mi- 
nority Women in STEM Financial Need 
Scholarship on bold.org. 

Kabir said that her academic success 
could be traced back to sacrifices from her 
parents as well as their devotion to edu- 
cation. Kabir said that she first got into 
STEM through an internship at her char- 
ter school and quickly found her way to 
UTD's CS program. The recent scholar- 
ship win was funded by Donald Huschle, 
a retiree, whose aim is to advance women’s 
rights through education. He believes mi- 
nority women face more barriers. 

“In so many different areas of the world, 
not only geographically but socially and 
financially ... I just think that women are 
put down,” Huschle said. “They're pretty 
much excluded from history.” 

In her essay, Kabir said her future goal 
was to work at NASA and pursue gradu- 
ate studies in computer science. She said 
she settled on computer science over a 
medicine-related discipline due to its ver- 
satility. 

“Computer science is so broad ... I 
know people who have studied biology 
and then did a data science master's and 
now they are scientific programmers for 
hospitals,” Kabir said. 

Kabir pursued an internship offered 
by her old charter school — Harmony’s 
Alumni Summer Engineering and Re- 
search internship — to broaden her skill 
set. The internship gave her the opportu- 
nity to strengthen her computer engineer- 
ing skills with Tinkercad and Lulzbot, 
both 3D printing tools. 

“At the end of the internship ... 
a little carriage for Cinderella ... 


I made 

I 3D 
printed the pumpkin,” Kabir said. “I was 
able to attach the motors to the wheel ... 
and I was able to code the Microbit kit to 
make the motors turn.” 

Yusuf Dogan, an advisor for the intern- 
ship, said that Kabir’s focus and willing- 
ness to be a team player stood out and 
made her easy to work with. 

“She was able to incorporate 3D design 
and modeling, laser cutting, 2D design 
and electronics ... in a couple of days,” 
Dogan said. 

Kabir said her parents made sacrifices 
for her to succeed; her father did not go 
to college and from a young age worked 
in factories to gain income for his fam- 
ily. Upon arriving in America, her mother 
had the opportunity to transfer her politi- 
cal science degree into an American one. 

“She had courses lined up at a local 
community college. But then she had 
me, and she wanted to give me the best 
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JSOM ranked No. 10 


HRIDYA DHULIPALA | MERCURY STAFF 


public business school in U.S. 


AAFIYA ASLAM 
Mercury Staff 


Naveen Jindal School of Management 
is officially ranked No. 10 in public busi- 
ness schools in the U.S. and No. 27 busi- 
ness schools overall, according to a new 
ranking from U.S News and World Re- 
port; a six-place jump from a ranking of 
No. 33 in Sept. 2021. 

Dean of JSOM Hasan Pirkul credits 
the rating jump to JSOM’s full-time MBA 
program, which offers a comprehensive 
understanding of fundamental aspects of 
business management, including leader- 
ship and organizational behavior, before 
entering post-graduate life. The increased 
ranking comes as UTD now reaches T50 
public school status — according to U.S. 


News and World Report, UTD is ranked 
No. 58 in public schools this year, com- 
pared to a No. 72 ranking in October 
2022. 

Of UTD’s seven schools, JSOM has 
the most students enrolled, with 10,412 
students in 2022, accounting for 25% 
of all undergraduates and 49% of gradu- 
ates. JSOM also ranked No. 2 worldwide 
in business-related research contributions 
from the years 2018-2022. Research 
projects through Jindal professors include 
improving fraud identification technol- 
ogy, the impact of racial diversity on retail 
store success and the effect of fraud on in- 
vestor behavior. 

Pirkul has directed the school for 27 
years. He received a bachelor’s degree in 


industrial engineering from Bogazici Uni- 
versity in Istanbul, Turkey and graduated 
from the University of Rochester’s Simon 
School with a master’s degree in manage- 
ment science and a Ph.D. in computer 
information systems. Pirkul said UTD’s 
ranking can be attributed to his efforts 
with his colleagues, including creating 
unique internship opportunities and pur- 
suing international recognition. Under 
Pirkul’s tenure, JSOM has hired world- 
class faculty, like associate professor Skuza 
Agnieszka, a business growth coach from 
Poland with extensive research in talent 
management, as well as Business Analytics 
Director Prajakti Akarte, who has interest 
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Mini Boss rebus key 
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wo EE 


DOWN 

1 Soirée entertainment 
2 Where one usually 
doesn't sit for a spell? 


LET'S 


ACROSS 
1 CEO's degree 
4 It's bound to be turned 


to the first and last letter of 
each of the starred clues 
29 Took a load off 


18 You might get a 
kick out of this 


8 More accurate 19 With speed 


10 Billionaire financier George 30 Celebrity couple 3 "How now? ___?": 20 Mortars' mates 


11 Book after Daniel portmanteau o Hamlet, before mistakenly 22 What gets out 
12 *Open, asa present 32 Handy communication slaying Polonius 23 Igloo dweller 
13 Inventor Whitney system? 4 Start up, electronically 26 2001 cinematic 


14"We're off ___ the Wizard..." 33 “Sunlight simulator 5 Part of E.T.A.: Abbr. 
16 "No Scrubs" group for a pet turtle 6___ long way 
17 *Super cool 7 Predict-ability? 


masterpiece "___ Kids” 
28 Ballpark figure 

36 Extract with asolvent 31 Slippery swimmers 
38 Wolfgang Puck 
restaurant 

39 Shoestrings 

40 "The Neverending 
Story” author 

41 Norway's neighbor: 
Abbr. 


21 More authentic 
24 TV exec Arledge 
25 Runs in place 


8 Chicago daily, briefly 
9 Burrito feature? 


33 Purpose 

34 Internet encryptor 
35 Young fellow 

37 Bar code? 


10 Visibly scornful 
12 Computer port letters 
15 Belonging to us 


26 Electronic musical 
instruments, briefly 
27 Stop dating... or a hint 
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FIRE vs. UTD on free speech 


FIRE claims the Student Code of Conduct's definitions of harassment doesn't meet legal standards; UTD's stance is unknown 


RAINIER PEDERSON | MERCURY STAFF 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


The Foundation for Individual Rights 
and Expression, or FIRE, has flagged 
UTD as a red-coded school for freedom 
of speech, meaning they believe several 
code of conduct policies go against lan- 
guage protected by the Supreme Court. 

A FIRE survey including 247 enrolled 
students recently ranked UTD No. 114 
out of 248 campuses in free speech and 
tolerance. Despite being one of the most 
diverse universities in Texas, according 
to FIRE’s ranking system, where higher 
scores represent higher freedom of speech, 
UTD is ranked No. 97 for tolerance of 
liberal beliefs but only No. 36 for toler- 
ance of conservative beliefs. It is rated No. 
98 for admin support, No. 121 for com- 
fort and No. 65 for disruptive conduct 
response. Student complaints to FIRE 
included the perception that they need to 
self-censor due to “liberal agendas.” Stu- 
dent respondents also said they avoided 
discussing the divestment resolution, the 
Israeli-Palestinian Conflict and stances on 
abortion out of fear of social backlash. 

FIRE is one of the largest nonprofit 
civil liberties groups in the nation, with 
a revenue of $16.1 million in 2021. FIRE 
focuses on public education campaigns, 
individual case advocacy and policy re- 
form. Since its formation in 1999, it has 
advocated against UTD twice, first when 
it demanded UTD stop its investigation 
into computer science professor Timo- 
thy Farage in 2022 after his tweet call- 
ing for a “cure of homosexuality.” FIRE 
also recently defended computer science 
graduate Cody Hatfield from a deferred 
suspension after a verbal altercation with 
a parking attendant. 

FIRE has flagged six student code of 
conduct policies for going against the First 
Amendment. The only red-coded policy 
which FIRE has deemed unconstitutional 
is UTDSP5005 — the Student Griev- 
ances policy, which The Mercury covered 
in its story on Hatfield. Specifically, the 
red coded policy focuses on section 51.02, 
which addresses sexual harassment, com- 
plaint procedures and appeal procedures. 


nisunderstanding 


something they 
have said or done 


of students 
say they 
have self- 
censored on 
campus at 
least once or 
twice a 
month 


For every 1 conservative student, there 
are roughly 2.6 liberal students 


Source: Foundation for Individual Rights and Expression (FIRE) 
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“Such harassment is defined as unwel- 
come sexual advances, requests for sexual 
favors, and other verbal or physical con- 
duct of a sexual nature,” according to the 
policy. “Suggestions that academic or em- 
ployment reprisals or rewards will follow 
the refusal or granting of sexual favors, 
also constitute sexual harassment.” 

The Mercury obtained a private letter 
that FIRE representative Mary Griffin 
sent to President Benson on Jan. 27, 2023 
in regards to the offense, where FIRE ar- 
gued that UTD’s definition of harassment 


is too broad. Griffin said that the policy 
goes against the Supreme Court’ ruling 
that to be harassment, speech must be “so 
severe, pervasive and objectively offen- 
sive” that it damages the victim’s academic 
career enough to essentially deny them 
equal access to opportunities. 

“Interestingly enough, the univer- 
sity also maintains a definition of sexual 
harassment that does meet the Courts 
standard in [Davis v. Monroe] in the UT- 
DBP3102: Sexual Misconduct Policy,” 
Griffin said. “This policy earns a green 
light rating from FIRE. We'd advise the 
university to utilize this policy for all in- 
stances of peer sexual harassment.” 

The university has yet to elaborate why 
the language changes between different 
policies, in which one no longer meets the 
Supreme Court’s definition. There are five 
UTD policies flagged as yellow-coded, 
meaning the policy is too ambiguously 
worded and, in FIRE’s interpretation, 
could allow administrative abuse or ma- 
nipulation against students. UTD’s yel- 
low-coded policies include the definitions 
of harassment for nondiscrimination, ha- 
rassment defined in sexual misconduct, 
the interpretation of verbal abuse, the 
prohibition of sexually explicit material 
on university information systems and the 
restriction of posting flags in high residen- 
tial areas. 

While the latter policy is marketed as 
a safety measure that prevents damage 
from falling debris, Griffin explained the 
nonprofit’ position against UTD by re- 
ferring to the court definitions found in 
1999 Davis v. Monroe County Board of 
Education and 1972 Gooding V. Wilson. 
According to FIRE, UTDBP3090: Non- 
discrimination, UTDBP3102: Sexual 
Misconduct Policy and UTDSP5003: 
Student Code of Conduct each define ha- 
rassment in a way that does not meet the 
bar set by Davis v. Monroe. 

“The UTDSP5003 provision bans ‘ver- 
bal abuse’ along with conduct the uni- 
versity may legally prohibit like physical 
abuse, threats and intimidation,” Griffin 
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New federal designation 
could bring funding to 
Latino students at UTD 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


AAFIYA ASLAM 
Mercury Staff 

UTD is in the process of becoming a 
Hispanic-Serving Institution, meaning 
it is aiming to have a 25% Hispanic or 
Latino undergraduate population. 

Based on the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, a Hispanic-Serving Institu- 
tion is a university that qualifies for ad- 
ditional federal funding if it meets five 
criteria, including the 25% Hispanic 
quota. This federal designation would 
provide access to special heritage lan- 
guage programs for Spanish speakers as 
well as increased financial aid from the 
federal government; it could also at- 
tract talented Latino applicants and en- 
rich current student experiences. Stu- 
dent officers in the League of United 
Latino American Citizens, or LULAC, 
said they support the conversion and 
believe it will increase access to higher 
education for those in the Dallas area. 

According to the Office of Institu- 
tional Success and Decision Support, 
while UTD’s Hispanic population was 
only 18% in fall 2022, it meets all the 


HSI requirement for Hispanic 
undergraduate population 


= Undergraduate Hispanic population 
= Other undergraduate populations 


other guidelines, including being an 
accredited public university. As the 
Supreme Court recently struck down 
Affirmative Action and DEI offices 
will become illegal in Texas in January, 
questions remain on how UTD will 
fit this guideline. However, Melissa 
Hernandez-Katz, director of equity 
policy education, said that becoming 
an HSI was an institutional goal for 
UTD even before the DEI ban and is 
not limited to just the Office of Diver- 
sity, Equity, and Inclusion. 

“Obviously increasing the numbers 
is part of that, but there are other 
things that we have to do as part of that 
application as well,” Herndndez-Katz 
said. “The student equity initiative, 
that’s what they’re going after.” 

Psychology senior Nathalia Patri- 
cio and Latin American studies senior 
Ginny Mendez are, respectively, presi- 
dent and vice president of LULAC, an 
organization that focuses on advocacy, 
volunteering and fundraising to sup- 
port Latinos. They said that the desig- 
nation of Hispanic-Serving Institution 
will likely help connect Hispanic and 
Latino students in the Dallas area. 


“Dallas is a big city with a large La- 
tino population; I think, long-term, 
[HSI] would also help out the city,” 
Mendez said. “Maybe within 20 to 25 
years, I’m excited to see our commu- 
nity flourish.” 

The Mercury conducted a poll of 17 
students on their thoughts of UTD’s 
HIS status goal. Out of the 14 re- 
spondents who identified as Latino, 
100% said they felt they were treated 
no different than other students. Seven 
students completed the full survey, of 
which six indicated that they felt some- 
what or definitely isolated at UTD. 

“I feel like no one really sees us 

. me as a Latina, I feel like Pm just 
there,” a respondent said. “All other 
cultures are represented and Hispanics 
are just there. During [the homecom- 
ing] parade, all flags were represented 
except Mexico.” 

UTD Communications said that ob- 
taining HSI status opens the door for 
the university to seek federal grants 
targeted to specific eligible institu- 
tions; however, these grants are not 
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UTD reported Hispanic undergraduate 
population as of 2022 


a Undergraduate Hispanic population 
= Other undergraduate populations 
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UTD creates recruitment 
office in New Delhi, India 


Goals for the start-up include broader outreach across Asia 


VAISHNAVI JOSYULA 
Mercury Staff 


In an effort to increase its visibility and 
outreach, UTD is opening its first inter- 
national outreach office in New Delhi, 
India. 

According to Meenakshi Sharma, se- 
nior manager of outreach and recruitment 
for the International Center, the project 
began in July. She said that the office is 
the first step in UTD’s plan to bolster 
enrollment numbers and recruit students 
from various countries. Sharma added 
that an objective for UTD is to increase 
international enrollment in the under- 
graduate population as well. According to 
collegefactual.com, international students 
account for roughly half of graduates but 
only 4.2% of undergraduates. Other goals 
include shaping UTD into a high ranking 
public research university as well as one 
that produces “global citizens.” 

“Another very important aspect is to 
create synergy across various university 
partners and to work collaboratively to- 
wards research,” Sharma said. 


Sharma said that the office will include 
a physical space open to alumni, students 
and faculty visiting New Delhi. She add- 
ed that the office will be located in India’s 
capital to increase visibility as a metropol- 
itan hub for political, cultural and educa- 
tional activities. 

“Within India, we have got a huge in- 
terest and UTD is quite popular,” Sharma 
said. “Down South, we are already pretty 
popular and we already have a very strong 
presence, so we thought it would be a 
good idea to set up the office in New Del- 
hi to increase the visibility in the northern 
part of the country and it is easy to get 
connected to the rest of the Asian coun- 
tries through New Delhi.” 

‘The office, which will serve all of Asia, 
aims to expand outreach by actively en- 
gaging with high school students, coun- 
selors and principals while working with 
both Indian and Asian partner univer- 
sities. She added that they plan to offer 


SEE INDIA, PAGE 14 
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SPLATTER DANCE 


SAROSH ISMAIL 
Mercury Staff 
SUAAB, the Student Union & Ac- 
tivities Advisory Board, held its annual 
Splatter Dance on Sept. 2 at the UTD 
Multipurpose Fields. 

At the Splatter Dance, attendees 
splatter glow-in-the-dark paint on 
themselves and dance under ultravio- 
let light, turning the dance floor into 
a sea of bright paint, colorful wigs and 
glowsticks dangling from limbs. The 
event consisted of two parts, with the 
tie dye portion starting at 6 p.m. and 
the dance at 7:30 p.m., and included a 
live DJ and paint cannons. 


“It's a cool idea to have a glow-in 
the-dark-dance,” biomedical engineer- 
ing sophomore Macie Kauffman said. 
“You can meet new people while hav- 
ing fun.” 

SUAAB is a student programming 
board that organizes a range of activi- 
ties to encourage student involvement 
within the UTD community and en- 
hance the quality of student life. They 
host a variety of events, and Kauffman 
said the Splatter Dance is one that she 
looks most forward to attending every 
year. 

“A lot of events by UTD can be 


boring or tailored only for a certain 
major, so it’s nice to have one that is 
genuinely made for students to just 
enjoy as they start classes again,” 
Kauffman said. 

The event served as a welcoming 
event for Comets, even if attendance 
was not as high as expected due to the 
slightly rainy weather. While students 
had fun, there was a downside of hav- 
ing paint and mud stuck all over 
shirts and shoes. However, those who 
attended showed great enthusiasm as 
they danced to the mix of interna- 
tional and American pop songs. 


AHT officially the Bass school 
after dedication ceremony 


KARLEY BOLENBAUGH 
Mercury Staff 


After a $40 million donation from 
the Harry W. Bass Jr. Foundation, the 
School of Arts, Humanities, and Tech- 
nology was officially renamed the Bass 
school in a ceremony on Thursday, Sept. 
28. The ceremony commemorated both 
the Bass foundation as well as the Arts 
& Humanities and Arts, Technology, 
and Communications school merger 
that took place a year ago. 

The Harry W. Bass Jr. Research Foun- 
dation was founded in 1991 by coin 
collector and businessman Harry W. 
Bass Jr., and later merged with his fa- 
thers organization — the Harry Bass 
Foundation — in 2002 after Bass Jr.’s 
death. In 2022, the foundation sold 
Bass Jr.'s extensive coin collection to 
help fund philanthropic endeavors in 
the Dallas area. 

“Harry, like most of us, was an en- 
thusiast of all things art regardless of 
the form,” Michael Calhoun, a Harry 
W. Bass Jr. Foundation trustee, said. 
“In thinking about the foundation, [art 
has] been a major recipient of our grants 
over the last 25 years.” 

The Harry W. Bass Jr. School of Arts, 
Humanities and Technology is the first 
of its kind. UTD President Richard C. 
Benson said the program blends tradi- 
tional humanities and creative arts pro- 
grams with the cutting-edge technology 
and innovation that UTD is known for. 

“We're already a worldwide destina- 
tion for scholars in the STEM disci- 
plines: science, technology, engineering, 
math and management,” Benson said. 
“But the greatest universities explore 
the full scope of what it means to be 
human. They investigate the great ques- 
tions posed by the humanities, expand 
the imagination through artistic study 
and practice and open new horizons of 
expression by engaging with the newest 
technology. The Bass school is working 
to do all of these things and more. This 
is why I am confident that we can be 
known not just for our excellency in 
the disciplines associated with STEM, 
but with the addition of the arts, or 
STEAM.” 
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(Top image) At the end of the ceremony, a ribbon was cut to signify the official 
name and identity change of the Bass School. (Bottom left) A shirt displays the 
new logo of the school, designed by professor of design Norm Cox to represent 


the blend of disciplines. 


The donation will create new oppor- 
tunities for students and faculty alike, 
including funding for new scholarships, 
equipment, research, professors and 
courses for the budding Bass school. 

“It really opens up a lot of doors so 
that our students have the right tools 
to access information that they really 
need,” Jeff Price, associate professor of 
game design, said. “It provides the sup- 
port the faculty needs to do research, 
and it gives us the funding to teach our 
courses in ways that maybe we wouldn't 
have had the opportunity otherwise. All 
around it’s a really great thing to have 
support like this from the Bass family.” 

The ceremony was concluded with a 
ribbon cutting to signify the new identi- 


ty the Bass School has taken. A new logo 
designed by professor of design Norm 
Cox accompanied the name change to 
incorporate the Bass Foundation, repre- 
senting a blend of arts, humanities and 
technology. 

“I think just looking at it by itself, it 
has a certain trajectory, a certain mo- 
tion to it,” Cox said. “I think it rep- 
resents very well the trajectory of the 
whole arts, humanities, and technol- 
ogy school. Were the cool kids on the 
block now, and I think it shows we’re 
on a positive trajectory. Were Comets, 
we're on a mission to become agents of 
change in a difficult world.” 
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They make a difference: 
Who is the Pep Band? 


UTD's most iconic ensemble will return to hype up 
Comets for a new athletic season 


RUBEN RODRIGUEZ | MERCURY STAFF 


UTD's Pep Band performs the iconic fanfare that can be heard during sports 
games. With a history spanning over a decade, the Pep Band continues to repre- 


sent Comet spirit through music. 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


One of the most acclaimed sounds of 
any American college is the pep band, a 
tradition of brass and woodwind fanfare 
that accompanies athletic events. UTD’s 
Pep Band will soon return to cheer on stu- 
dent athletes and spectators alike. 

Ensemble music at UTD stretches back 
to the 1960s. In the early 2000s, Win- 
ston Stone, a clinical professor of arts and 
humanities, envisioned pre-tournament 
pep rallies and bleacher bands to inspire 
student spirit. He would finally have his 
dream come true in 2009, after winning 
budget approval and approval from both 
the Provost Office and Student Activities 
Center. 

Since 2010, it has been a one-credit class 
provided by the Bass School of AHT, re- 
cruiting students that play flute, piccolo, 
clarinet, saxophone, trumpet, mellophone, 
trombone, bass trombone, marching bari- 
tone, sousaphone, bass guitar and drum 
sets. Since Stone stepped down, Director 
Lori Gerard has taken a new lead for the 
Pep Band. 

Biology sophomore Allison Bruce trans- 


ferred from The University of California, 
Davis only a semester ago and at first was 
unsure if shed find a warm welcome at 
UTD. She began playing tuba at the start 
of high school before transferring to sousa- 
phone for marching band. Despite being 
in a male-dominated section, Bruce fell in 
love with her instruments and had a crav- 
ing to rekindle her talent in college. After 
some digging, she found the perfect en- 
semble, allowing her to explore her passion 
without taking too much of her time. 

“Its been an eye opening, grateful and 
friendly atmosphere,” Bruce said, “[Pep 
Band] has varying skill sets. Some are re- 
ally easy, some are really hard, so it defi- 
nitely makes it worth it musically to be in 
Pep Band. It also makes it worth it socially 
because we do everything under the sun 
together.” 

Computer science senior Myles Horn 
has been with the Pep Band since his fresh- 
man year, yet he began his musical career 
15 years ago with the piano before collect- 
ing practice in 12 other instruments and 
choir singing. The musical protégé found 
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‘The One Hundred Years of Lenni and 
Margot’: an ode to hopeful living 


SAI ARDRA TRIVEDI 
Mercury Staff 

“The One Hundred Years of Lenni and 
Margot,” a realistic fiction novel written by 
Marianne Cronin, is a poignant commen- 
tary on the human experience seen through 
the eyes of 17-year-old Lenni. Lenni expe- 
riences her life in a hospital, which colors 
the hope, loss and newfound friendships 
that come with adolescence. This novel 
takes a dive into the psyche of a young girl 


diagnosed with a “life-limiting” disease. 
Lenni is characterized through her bubbly 
personality that contradicts her ailments, 
making readers view her life and the hos- 
pital in a vivid and imaginative light. The 
central character’s personality and quippy 
humor makes it seem as if Cronin knew 
Lenni herself. Cronin does a wonderful job 
of connecting Lenni’s storyline to Margot, a 
spunky elderly woman who is in the hospi- 
tal with a terminal condition as well. 


This novel does a phenomenal job of 
molding out the complexities of Lenni 
and Margot. I got to see the flaws of ev- 
ery character — how they crumble under 
certain circumstances yet remain true to 
their identities. Not only does Cronin tell 
the two women's stories, but she is able to 
make each secondary characters’ person- 
alities come alive. Each story is gritty and 


SEE , PAGE 14 
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UNAIZA KHAKOO 
Mercury Staff 
Charming, genuine and unexpect- 
ed — “Love at First Sight” marks the 
Renaissance of the romantic comedy 
genre for a new generation. 

Starring Haley Lu Richardson as 
Hadley Sullivan and Ben Hardy as Oli- 
ver Jones, the film follows two twenty- 
something college students who meet 
in the airport as they travel to London 
during winter break and fall in love 
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‘Love at First Sight,’ the 
peak modern rom-com 


during the flight. Unfortunately, they 
soon lose each other after exiting the 
plane, only to spend the rest of the 
movie finding their way back to each 
other. Through every moment of tur- 
moil or conflict, both characters find 
a way to be endearing. Filled with per- 
fectly balanced moments of grief and 
joy, “Love at First Sight” made me 
regain an appreciation for the classic 
fated chance storyline. 


SEE , PAGE 14 
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Student Wellness Center set 
up a motivational board in 
the library where Comets 

and faculty can leave notes 


for others 
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‘One Piece’ Is, for once, a live-action 
anime adaptation worth watching 


STORM LASSETER 
Mercury Staff 


The “One Piece” live action show 
has finally arrived, and fans all over the 
world are watching the masterpiece in 
a new light. This Netflix adaptation is 
an entertaining ode to the original that 
makes the story more digestible for 
new and old fans alike. 

Episode one displays the first arc, 
Romance Dawn, which sets in mo- 
tion the story of a band of pirates who 
have different goals but share a desire 
to work together in search of the One 
Piece. The audience gets a glimpse of 
the main characters Monkey D. Luffy 
(Inaki Godoy), Roronoa Zoro (Mack- 
enyu) and Nami (Emily Rudd). At 
first, I was skeptical about how the live 
action could capture the magic of the 
“One Piece” franchise, but after view- 
ing episode one, all my fears were as- 
suaged. Godoy plays a lively, kid-like 
Luffy and captures the character’s sense 
of friendship and adventure. Mack- 
enyu was built for the role of Zoro: 


quiet, reserved, fierce and with excel- 
lent delivery of verbal punches. Rudd 
plays the thief turned navigator, main- 
taining Nami’s iconic sassy charm and 
cunning nature. The costumes are on 
point, from the outfits to the makeup, 
even Zoro’s green hair. The set design- 


NETFLIX | COURTESY 


ers also did a fantastic job with repli- 
cating the environment of the show’s 
setting, from the ships to the towns, 
and best of all, the opening scene of 
Gol. D. Roger. Episode one started the 
series off with a riveting beginning that 


SEE , PAGE 14 
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WNMARCTIC MONKEY SWI 


create cinematic night of music, 


MIA NGUYEN 
Life & Arts Editor 

Stepping into Dickies Arena the 
night of Sept. 16 felt like entering the 
2010s, with flannels wrapped around 
waists, vintage band tees, fishnet 
tights plastered with rips and chunky 
Doc Martens waiting to crush the feet 
of whoever dares stand too close to 
you in the pit. With a flash of light, 
the lead singer of Arctic Monkeys 
struts onto stage, and the audience is 
transported back into the Tumblr era. 

A U.S. performance for Arctic 
Monkeys is rare, causing an uproar 
from fans as the band’s 2023 North 
America tour was announced earlier 
this year. Their performance was well 
worth the wait and the band provided 
an electric performance with mesmer- 
izing set design. Irish post-punk band 
Fontaines D.C. opened up the Fort 
Worth concert with their most pop- 
ular song “Jackie Down the Line” as 
bright green and red stage lights cast 
a psychedelic hue over the audience. 
The band’s gritty instrumentals com- 
bined with lead singer Grian Chatten’s 
haunting vocals and energetic tam- 
bourine playing resulted in a surpris- 
ingly tender set that made the packed 
arena feel intimate. 

Their lyricism is akin to storytell- 
ing, and the band doesnt shy away 
from topics such as political strife 
in Britain and Ireland and historical 


atrocities. The energy exploded dur- 
ing “I Love You,” a song that doubles 
as a love song and a toxic ode to their 
home country. As they sang, “Selling 
genocide and half-cut pride, I un- 
derstand / I had to be there from the 
start, I had to be the fucking man,” 
the crowd went wild, jumping to the 
fast-paced rhythm and the pulsating 
white stage lights. Despite attending 
the concert for Arctic Monkeys, the 
energy Fontaines D.C. expelled into 
the audience was palpable. 

As the lights dimmed once again, 
fans erupted in screams as the Arc- 
tic Monkeys walked onto stage, 
with their lead singer trailing 
behind, wearing a simple suit 
and tinted sunglasses. Right as 
he stepped up to his micro- 
phone, frontman Alex Turn- 
er’s charisma and sex appeal 
was apparent, drawing fans 
into a state of frenzy. 

Their setlist consisted of 
a hearty mix of songs from 
previous albums and their 
“The Car.” 


alternative rock 


new album 
Their 
sound is amplified by the 
jazz and classical music 
influences on this album, 
creating ballads fit for the 
modern age. The band began 
their set with “Sculpture of Any- 

thing Goes,” allowing a dark aura 


s ne - 


lf 


nostalgia 


A aks 


to settle over the more electronica. bask in the ominous atmosphere and 


buzzing crowd. Not opening the Turner's breathy vocals. 

This track set with a more While tracks from the newest al- 
strays away popular song bum had audiences swaying and hold- 
from the worked in the ing their loved ones close, songs from 
retro and band’s favor, allow- their most popular albums “AM” and 


airy sounds ing audience mem- “Favorite Worst Nightmare” turned 


of the bers to the arena into a giant mosh pit. The 
rest of performance for “Fluorescent Ado- 
the track lescent” was electric, bringing 
and utilizes fns that Tumblr-era nostalgia 


back in full swing. The 
lyrics “You used to get 
it in your fishnets / 
Now you only get 
in your night dress 
/ Discarded all the 
naughty nights for 
niceness” explains 
the Tumblr era 
teens’ exit from a 
time of fanfiction 


KARLEY BOLENBAUGH 
Mercury Staff 
Despite the on-and-off thunderstorm that plagued 
the night and eventually cut it short, Lana Del Rey’s 
Dallas stop on her 2023 “Did You Know There’s a Tun- 
nel Under Ocean Blvd tour provided a magnetic and soulful 
performance. 

Del Rey’s Dallas concert marked her third performance on 
the tour Tuesday, Sept. 19 at the Dos Equis Pavilion. Dedi- 
cated fans and casual TikTok audio listeners alike were ecstatic 
when the artist released tour dates, especially since Del Rey has 
not been on tour since 2018. 

Heavy rain began to fall around 7 p.m., an hour before the 
show was supposed to start. Those who had been sitting on the 
lawn bolted toward the covered seating area in an effort not to 
get wet. Frequent updates were sent out through the on-stage 
crew and Del Rey’s Instagram to keep the show going. 

After the hourlong delay, fans were ready to sing their hearts 
out. Del Rey made her first appearance at 9 p.m., an hour later 

1 Æ than scheduled, opening with the ballad “Norman F*****g 
==) Rockwell.” Despite the song’s slow rhythm and soft tone, the 


{excited screams of fans carried strong energy through the bal- 
JARIN PRIYOSHA | MERCURY STAFF 


lad’s depressing lyrics. 

The crowd’s energy peaked during back-to-back perfor- 
mances of “Born to Die,” “Diet Mountain Dew” and “Sum- 
mertime Sadness.” Stunning blue, green and red lighting 
captured the essence of the songs, as did the fantastic backup 
dancers who moved fluidly around Del Rey. “Born to Die” 
in particular stood out as her strongest performance, perfectly 
showcasing Del Rey’s emotional vocals and the Americana in- 
fluence on her music and aesthetic. 

‘The set continued this aesthetic, with gorgeous antique mir- 
rors on either end of the stage, a simple wooden chair and 
small table adorned with soft pink flowers and a large piano 
elevated center stage. Visuals depicted on the screen switched 
between clips from her music videos, such as “Chemtrails 
Over the Country Club” and “Ride,” and theme-fitting land- 
scapes. Backup dancers swapped between ruffled white cloth- 
ing and a black nondescript one piece. These outfit choices 
perfectly highlight Del Rey’s off-white and black vintage dress. 
The vintage look is one expected from Del Rey, as was the bow 


pinning up her hair a look many diehard fans sported. 

While past shows this tour have ended with the title track 
of her newest album “Did you know that there’s a tunnel un- 
der Ocean Blvd,” an incoming thunderstorm caused Del Rey 
to end the show early. Instead, another fan favorite, “Video 
Games,” closed the show with fans begging for her to con- 
tinue. Del Rey's iconic floral swing made an appearance dur- 
ing the finale, making the perfect ending to a fantastic show. 
As the rain picked up, Del Rey left the audience with a few 
parting words. 

“God has come and pulled me down to the ground,” Rey 
said. “And we persist anyways, because it’s just better to do 
what you love than be scared to fail. I’m just saying that be- 
cause we're finally all together after fourteen years here. We're 
happy. What a fucking miracle. We woke up another day, we're 
super happy, and stay safe or fucking don’t. You know what 
Pm saying? Have fun! And never forget to let passion be your 
true north.” 


Singing Video Gauss: 


KARLEY BOLENBAUGH 
Mercury Staff 


Despite basketball preseason approach- 
ing and men’s and women’s basketball 
teams heading onto the courts after a long 
summer to begin preparing for the season 
ahead, some fans are unaware of the ath- 
letes that form the teams. 

Both teams dont officially start their 
season until early November, which leaves 
the month of October open to practicing 
drills, training in the weight room and 
most importantly, putting together and 
building up a brand-new team. 

‘The men’s team is especially new this 
season, with longtime assistant coach Jar- 
ed Fleming stepping up as head coach this 
year after coach Terry Butterfield’s retire- 
ment. Fleming said he got the job in July 
and found the adjustment to the more 
competitive environment a challenge, but 
an exciting one. 

“We are changing some things,” Flem- 
ing said. “Were doing a few different of- 
fensive ideas, we've sort of played with a 
few different offensive things the last few 
years anyways. We're going to do a little 
different offensive system than we've used 


[With the] ASC cham- 
pionship, we came up 
short the past two years, 
and | feel like we have 
all the talent to do it, we 
just got to go out there 
and work hard, win 
games and finish it. 


29 


— Nick Donnelly 


The womens team welcomed four new 
players: two freshmen, a sophomore transfer 
and a graduate student. Business sophomore 
Addy Self transferred from the University of 
Mary Hardin-Baylor in Belton, Texas. Self 
had scored 71 points with 87 rebounds with 
the team her previous season and said that she 
finds the team at UTD a lot more encourag- 
ing. The new players agreed that they hope to 
secure another ASC championship title. 

“You guys can expect a lot of winning,” 
undeclared freshman Molly Ly said. “Were 
defending our conference championship right 
now, so I feel like we kind of have that target 
on our back, so we kind of just have to go out 
and execute.” 

‘The women’s team won the ASC champi- 
onship title the previous season. The women’s 
captains include geoscience senior Mia Ru- 
din, who was named to the CSC Academic 


CROSS COUNTRY 


in the past. We are going to be a little 
more five out-oriented, a little more post- 
oriented than we have been in the past, 
we've got the personnel to do that, so Pm 
excited about that.” 

Both teams have been building up 
their skills in the weightroom with the 
assistance of Jami Clinton, head strength 
and conditioning coach, as well as on the 
courts. The men’s team began practice the 
third week of September, and despite only 
practicing together three times that week, 
Fleming said he thinks there is a great 
team dynamic being built. 

“The thing about basketball is it’s a long 
season,” Fleming said. “It’s a lot of work, 
and there’s a lot of hours that go into it. 
It’s fun but it’s also a grind. It’s a long sea- 
son grind and getting off the floor and 
doing some fun things like that, watching 
football together, playing put-put golf, 
those things are things that you need to 
do to get that team dynamic. Our older 
guys are doing a really good job of under- 
standing that.” 

Business administrations senior Dono- 
van Souter is one of four captains for the 
men’s team this year. Souter had scored 
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double-digits four times, including 16 
points against East Texas Baptist on Feb. 
18 the previous season. The other men’s 
captains include business finance junior 
Rob Wade, who averaged 6.2 points and 
3.5 rebounds per game the previous sea- 
son, healthcare management junior Luke 
Kiser, who averaged 7.8 points and 4.3 
rebounds per game and was an All-ASC 
Honorable Mention and finance major 
Nick Donelly, who averaged 6.8 points 
per game and was named Academic All- 
ASC. The captains all said they plan to 
lead by example to encourage the new 
players to improve alongside them. 

“Showing the importance of putting 
work in as a team and individually,” Kiser 
said. “I think that’s something that marks 
our leadership is that we work, and our 
work ethic outside of practice and in 
games is something that will carry over to 
the other guys going forward.” 

The men’s captains, outside of being 
leaders, have even bigger goals. The cap- 
tains agreed the eighth appearance in the 
national tournament was their biggest 
goal and that a ring from the conference 
tournament would be a great achieve- 
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From left to right: Rob Wade, Donovan Souter, Luke Kiser and Nick Donnelly. 


All-District Team as well as Academic All- 
ASC the previous season, software engineer- 
ing senior Blythe Williams, who averaged 
5.0 points and 5.8 rebounds per game and 
was named Academic All-ASC and busi- 
ness administrations junior Trystan Clark, 
who averaged 6.0 points and 3.4 rebounds 
per game and was named to the ASC All- 
Tournament Team. Though winning back- 
to-back ASC championship titles would be 
nice, head women’s coach Joe Shotland said 
his main goal for the season is to maximize 
on the group potential. The main goal for the 
women’s team members is to be the best they 
can be. 

“I think that we have a really nice blend of 
returning players and our new additions are 
all good kids,” Shotland said. “I think they 
all bring some different things to the table. 


Between the experience we have coming back 


and the new kids to add to our team culture 
and deck, I’m really looking forward to work- 
ing with this group.” 

This marks Shotland’s second year as a 
coach for the women’s basketball team. Shot- 
land said the athletes are eager to learn and 
hardworking this season, a combination he 
foresees resulting in good things. Shotland 
encouraged Comets to attend basketball 
games when the season begins. 

“We would love to have kids at the games,” 
Shotland said. “They're free, we're really com- 
petitive, the games are fun. I just encourage 
you to get out and get involved because we 
will make sure it’s worth your time.” 

The men’s basketball team will have their 
first game Nov. 8 in Richardson, Texas and 
the women’s basketball team will have their 
first game Nov. 11 at the CC Classic in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 
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MEN'S, WOMEN'S BASKETBALL TAKE TO THE COURTS 


As the 2023-24 season approaches, here are the key players you need to know in UTD's championship-winning basketball team 
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Men's basketball preparing their moves for the season on Friday Sept. 29. 


ment. 

“It’s our last year in the conference,” 
Wade said. “So Td like to go out with a 
bang, win it for the last time.” 

Both teams also welcomed an influx of 
new players. Nine freshmen and a transfer 
joined the men’s team. Business market- 
ing freshman Jordan Balderaz played bas- 


6G 


lm looking forward to 
traveling with the team 
and the home games, 
especially when the fans 
speck the crowd. You can 
expect me to play defen- 
sive and just give 100% 
while I’m on the court. 99 


— Elijah Portalis 


ketball for regional champion and state 
semifinalist Lytle High School and found 
the brotherhood with the Comets to be 
similar. 

“Being a freshman, they all accepted us 
really easily,” Balderaz said. “We've been 
able to click as a family, and they've made 
it a super easy transition.” 
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Left to right: new players Elijah 
Portalis and Jordan Balderaz. 


BIWEEKLY UTD SPORTS SCHEDULE 


NOV 1 at NCAA II] Championships 


WOMEN’S GOLF 


OCT 15 at GOLFWEEK DIII Fall Invitational 


WOMEN’S 
VOLLEYBALL 


MEN’S 
SOCCER 


MEN’S GOLF 


VOLLEYBALL 
OCT 6 at Hardin-Simmons, 6PM 
OCT 7 at McMurry, 12PM 
OCT 10 at East Texas Baptist 6PM 
OCT 17 at Austin College 7PM 


MEN’S SOCCER 
OCT 12 at Concordia (TX), 7:30PM 
OCT 14 at Mary-Hardin Baylor, 7:30PM 
OCT 19 at East Texas Baptist, 7:30PM 
OCT 21 at Letourneau, 7:30PM 
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WOMEN’S SOCCER 


OCT 12 at Concordia (TX), 5PM 
OCT 14 at Mary-Hardin Baylor, 5PM 
OCT 19 at East Texas Baptist, 5PM 
OCT 21 at Letourneau, 5PM 
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Forward #10 Bella Granada (left) passes to defender #20 Ashleya Farrell (right) while #96 Jade Press (back) stands guard. The Comets have not yet had a goal scored against them. 


WOMEN'S SOCCER UNSTOPPABLE 


Comets dominate first half of the season in historic first, holding 6-1-0 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


This season, UTD women’s soccer 
team has been an unstoppable force, 
winning every game without a single 
goal scored against them. Here’s every- 
thing you need to know to get caught 
up. 

The Comets are currently 6-1-0 
overall, paving the way for an impres- 
sive introduction for the team’s first 
season with head coach Stephen Shir- 
ley and assistant coach Rachel Holden. 
Both have an extensive history in ath- 
letics. Shirley was a men’s volunteer 
coach between 2016 to 2017 before 


becoming the men’s assistant coach for 
soccer between 2021 to 2022. Holden, 
who was inducted into the University 
of North Texas Athletics Hall of Fame 
for her NCAA DI career in October 
2022, is a newcomer to UTD. 

“Tt all started off with a kind of clean 
slate,” Shirley said. “Everybody has the 
opportunity to impress, to go out there 
and perform, to make an impact. So I 
think the expectation is a little bit dif 
ferent.” 

In terms of gameplay, the Comets 
have been masterfully in control of the 
ball, dictating the direction of the field 
with precision and ferocity. Compared 


to the opponent's statistical averages, 
the Comets are excelling in scores for 
everything except for saves, mostly be- 
cause there is little opportunity for the 
opposing team to even take the ball. 

“I just think players that are arro- 
gant are going to play better than play- 
ers that are unconfident,” Shirley said. 
“We got a way that we want to play. We 
want to impose no matter who we play. 
We want to be on the front foot. We 
want to press, we want to have the ball. 
We want to dictate the game.” 

The Comets are currently placed as 
second best for both defense and of- 
fense in the ASC, and currently hold 


10 game leader positions for best indi- 
vidual statistics. Those recognized on 
the leaderboard include junior goal- 
keeper Jade Press, senior forward Si- 
erra Foster and senior midfielder Kate 
Crowe. 

Press hasnt allowed a single goal 
against the Comets for eight games in 
a row, earning her the award for ASC 
Women's Soccer Co-Defensive Players 
of the Week Sept. 18. She’s currently 
the No. 1 player in the ASC for shut- 
outs, having played 9 games for 810 
hours, made 29 saves and only allow- 
ing one goal so far in the season, giving 


SEE WOMEN'S, PAGE 16 


UTD's greatest goalkeeper in the making 


Already in the mideason, Jade Press sets an example for the entire NCAA DIII League 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


In her junior year, Jade Press reigns as the 
best ASC goalkeeper for shutouts, prevent- 
ing a single score against her team for eight 
games and continuing the streak of an un- 
defeated season. 

In Lago Vista, Texas, a star rose in Lago 
Vista High School's club soccer. A standout 
Viking would become a Comet in 2021, 
choosing UTD for its excellent athletic 
and academic program. Press followed her 
father’s advice to join the information tech- 
nology and systems program, becoming a 
two year Academic All-ASC in the process. 
To be eligible for the Academic All-ASC 
honor, student-athletes must complete at 
least one academic year at their institution 
with a consistent 3.0 cumulative GPA and 
without unexcused absences. 

“I have really enjoyed playing for the 
Comets so far,” Press said. “The first two 
years have gone by really quickly, and I am 
excited for our upcoming season. I think a 


big help to balancing both my academics 
and athletics would be staying organized. 
For me, staying 
organized really 
helps me be on 
top of my as- 
signments and 
lowers the stress 
of feeling over- 
whelmed.” 

In her fresh- 
man year, Press 
played in six 
games with two 
starts. By the end 


JADE PRESS 


of her sophomore 
year, Press had a starting position in 15 
games — meaning she began the match as 
the goalie rather than subbing in another; 
two other goalkeepers on the team have 
never left the bench because of Press's skill. 
She also ranked second in the ASC in saves, 
third in shutouts and fourth in lowest av- 
erage goals allowed per game. In her junior 


year, she ranks first in shutouts per game, 
second in both lowest average goals allowed 
per game and saves, and fourth in saves per 
game in the ASC. 

So far, Press has helped the Comets main- 
tain a nine-game shutout, meaning a match 
where the goalie blocks every single shot, 
preventing the opposing team from scor- 
ing a single point. This makes the Comets 
the third best team in the NCAA for goals 
against average. It is this consistency that led 
her to five key saves against the Trinity Ti- 
gers, which UTD has never accomplished 
in its 26 years of women’s soccer. 

“I think beating Trinity was one of the 
best moments I've been able to share with 
the rest of the team, especially since it was 
the first time that UTD had ever beaten 
them before,” Press said. 

Press is on track to overturn the previous 
three record holders for shutouts, which 
Katie Johnson set in 2002 and 2004 respec- 
tively; Johnson was followed by Catherine 
Fox in 2005 and Brittany Best in 2011, for 


a shared record of 12 shutouts. To shatter 
this record, Press needs to be present for 
four more shutouts. Press said her focus is 
on keeping up what has been one of the 
strongest team dynamics seen on field since 
2019. 

“I think consistency and mental tough- 
ness are very beneficial,” Press said. “As a 
goalkeeper you're going to make mistakes, 
and the hardest part is ensuring you don't 
let them get to your head and affect the rest 
of the game.” 

Press has so far played for 720 minutes 
this season, committing to a 100% save per- 
centage with 25 saves. 

“It's definitely a bit of a stressful position 
to play in, as you are the last line of defense 
in almost every situation,” Press said. “That 
being said, playing with such a solid team 
and especially defensive line makes a huge 
impact on the difficulty of games when you 
know you can rely on those around you to 
have your back in tough situations.” 


Kate Crowe, 


soccer star 


17 is the Comets’ 
new lucky number 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 

Kate Crowe has skyrocketed to success 
in her senior year, leading the Comets as 
a consistent American Southwest Confer- 
ence, or ASC, game leader in overall goals, 
game winning goals and points scored. 

Immersed in soccer culture since the 
age of three in Edmond, Oklahoma, 
Crowe found early success in athletics. 
By her sophomore year at Deer Creek 
High School, Crowe was already seeking 
universities with strong criminology and 
soccer programs. She visited UTD for 
the first time in summer 2017 for soc- 
cer camp and found herself captivated by 
the school’s aesthetic and academic focus, 
even if it wasn’t her first choice. 

‘Then, Crowe’s plans came to a sudden 
stop her junior year. She became diagnosed 
with compartment syndrome, a painful 
and immobilizing excess of pressure that 
is permanent if not treated with correc- 


tive surgery, 
a procedure 
she received 


on both legs. 
It set her back 
in the recruit- 
ment 
but 

offer remained 
at UTD. Af- 
ter talking with 


process, 
an open 


the coaches, she 


KATE CROWE 


knew where she 
needed to go. 

“I just remember sitting there, kind 
of not knowing what I was gonna do,” 
Crowe said. “[Then I] remembered how 
much I liked UT Dallas.” 

Crowe proceeded to wrap up her high 
school career with a bang. In her senior 
year, she earned the All-State honor, one 
of the highest ranks in soccer, while also 
maintaining a strong basketball, track and 
cross country career, along with member- 
ship in the National Honor Society. 

“There are a lot of things that drew me 
to the school, and ultimately I decided 
that Division II soccer would be some- 
thing that appealed to me because of the 
balance between academics in school and 
athletic life,” Crowe said. 

Crowe arrived at UTD in 2020 during 
the pandemic as a cognitive science ma- 
jor, interested in unraveling the science 
behind counterterrorism tactics, before 
switching to political science in prepara- 
tion for law school. It also marked the be- 
ginning of her collegiate soccer career, six 
months later than when it was supposed 
to start. While she was named an Aca- 
demic AIl-ASC, an honor she would earn 
every year, she only played seven games 
off the bench her freshman year. 

In her sophomore year, Crowe played 
17 games frequently on and off the bench, 
making four shots on goal and one assist. 

In her junior year, Crowe played off 


SEE CROWE, PAGE 16 


UTD ATHLETICS | COURTESY 
The Comet lost their doubles and singles semifinal matches, an end to the fall season. 


Comets cede to the Cowgirls 


UTD women's tennis faces off against Hardon-Simmons University and falls short 


SAROSH ISMAIL 
Mercury Staff 


The women’s tennis team participated 
in the 2023 ITA Division II Women’s 
Southwest Regional Championship held 
at Hardon-Simmons University Sept. 21 
to Sept. 24, losing during their singles and 
doubles semifinal matches. 

The tournament marked the end of the 
short fall season as they set the rankings 
for the main season in spring. As five-time 


champions of the American Southwest 
Conference, neuroscience senior Rebecca 
Jackson said the results of practices and 
tournaments show that the team is just as 
strong and competitive as past years. 

“This was the best ITA I have played 
in college, so it was a nice tournament to 
have my last fall season end on,” Jackson 
said. “I am really looking forward to de- 
veloping the team as a whole and learning 
how to compete with each other.” 


Jackson and her partner, ITS junior 
Saumya Vedula, made it to the semifinals 
for doubles and lost 8—3. Jackson also 
played in the semifinals for singles and 
lost 6-2, 6-1. Biology junior Tisha Na- 
kakes-Nguyen also made it to consolation 
semifinals and lost 6-1, 6-2. 

“I believe Rebecca and I competed re- 
ally well in doubles and making it to the 
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Chess team comes up 


AAFIYA ASLAM 
Mercury Staff 


The UTD Chess Team flatlined in the 
2023 Texas Collegiate Super Finals, plac- 
ing fourth and fifth amongst six teams 
on the Sept. 16 and 17 competitions in 
Brownsville, Texas. 

The Texas Collegiate Super Finals is 
one of the biggest collegiate tournaments 
in Texas; this year’s tournament was an 
extension of the Feb. 25, 2023 South- 
west Collegiate Chess Championship, 
where the UTD chess team placed first 
and second. As a result of the February 
tournament the UTD chess team quali- 
fied to play in the Super Finals. The UTD 
chess team split into two teams — UTD 
A and UTD B — with initial rankings of 


first and second, respectively. However, 
after the four-round tournament, UTD A 
placed No. 5 overall, and UTD B placed 
No. 4. Sophomore and international mas- 
ter Saksham Rautela said that the addi- 
tion of two new players was a key part of 
the loss; a lack of familiarity with the new 
members’ playing styles created confusion 
on where to place them and made strat- 


egizing difficult. 
UTD Team A consisted of four grand- 
masters, or GMs: newcomer Koustav 


Chatterjee, Ivan Schitco, David Brodsky 
and newcomer Balaji Daggupati. Team 
B included one GM — Rahul Peddi — 
and four international masters: IMs Brian 
Escalante, Andre Macovei, Karolis Juksta 


short in Collegiate Super Finals 


and Saksham Rautela. GM Chatterjee 
played as first board and said that their 
result did not match up with previous 
tournaments. 

“I honestly think we underperformed 
significantly in this tournament ... I 
would expect us to finish at least first or 
second,” Chatterjee said. 

UTD placed first and second in last 
year’s Collegiate Super Finals, but as chess 
players from University of Rio Grande 
and Texas Tech continued to improve, 
the competition became more difficult 
and resulted in their failure to maintain 


the lead. 


SEE CHESS, PAGE 16 
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From left to right: Saksham Rautela, Koustav Chatterjee and Karolis Juksta. 
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OPINION 


Support Maui natives instead of vacationing 


As tourism reopens Oct. 8, the indigenous people of the Hawaiian island Maui are being pushed off their land. What can we do to help? 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


The Hawaiian firestorm on the is- 
land of Maui on Aug. 8 is one of the 
worst disasters in the archipelagos 
since the 1944 West Loch explosion, 
and as corporations take over the in- 
digenous land of thousands and tour- 
ism reopens Oct. 8, natives need help 
now more than ever. 

The Maui disaster was the deadliest 
American wildfire in modern history, 
with 97 people dead, nearly 2,200 
homes and buildings reduced to ash 
and centuries of history and artifacts 
in Lahaina, one of the last symbols of 
Hawaiian sovereignty and native cul- 
ture, lost to the fire. In a wave of loss 
and grief, predatory real estate inves- 
tors have attempted to encroach on 
native land since the news broke out. 
As it stands, nearly 7,300 people are 
staying in 32 hotels across West Maui, 
and despite the governor promising 
on Sept. 15 that natives wouldnt be 
kicked out of hotels in favor of tour- 
ists, many received letters that they 
would be removed Sept. 30, leaving 
many homeless and bitter of incoming 
tourists. 

You may not have heard about 
this natural disaster; after all, tour- 
ism companies and mainstream media 
want you to imagine lively hula danc- 
ers and pristine beaches when pic- 
turing Hawaii. It’s true that 70% of 
Maui’s economy and nearly half of its 
residential employment relies on tour- 
ism, according to a 2021 report, and 
the two months this summer without 
visitors has economically drained the 
archipelago state. The governor and 
the Hawaii Tourism Authority are ac- 
tively encouraging tourism in parts 
of Maui. But while the money gained 
from tourism may benefit the state of 
Maui, that will primarily be going to 
owners of resorts who are higher class. 
The average citizen in Maui works 
menial hospitality jobs. If tourism 
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Instead of starting up tourism again after a series of deadly firestorms, Maui locals need time and resources to recover from 
the devestating natural disaster. However, the government enables tourists to continue exploiting natives' land — as a 
result, it is up to common citizens like us to provide economic aid and empathy where we can. 


opens before essential services like 
childcare open, they will be stuck in 
a double bind. 

If a firestorm engulfed someone’s 
neighborhood and home, destroy- 
ing everything they owned and gen- 
erations of their family’s history, they 
would likely be emotionally destroyed 
of shelter. What if 


amongst this turmoil, instead of re- 


and in search 


ceiving support, they were kicked out 
of their shelter so that rich tourists 
could pose and laugh over their fam- 
ily's graves? Unfortunately, that re- 
mains a hint of the reality of what the 
Maui people are experiencing during a 
natural disaster combined with power- 


ful forces of corruption and corporate 
greed, leaving water and food scarce 
for thousands, even after two months 
of wildfire. What Maui locals need is 
time to recover from this natural di- 
saster. Tourism during this time will 
only benefit rich tourists and resort 
owners, and harm average locals who 
need time to recover and heal before 
springing back into work. 

Although west Maui — hit hardest 
by the fires — will be off limits until 
Oct. 17, residents have described the 
rest of Maui opening as a slap in the 
face. Tourism has already contributed 
to the environmental destruction that 
enabled the fires to spread so fast in 


the first place, not to mention outsid- 
ers general lack of discretion; tourists 
have already posted pictures posing 
in front of what are now gravesites. 
Uncertain residents returning to hos- 
pitality jobs have said the island isn’t 
ready, as childcare, schooling, hous- 
ing and mental health programs won't 
be available until days or weeks after 
tourism reopens. 

Many residents have been critical 
of federal support, with each native 
receiving only $700 per household 
rather than per person, totaling $1.9 
million approved by the White House 
which is included in the overall $5.6 
million FEMA has spent so far. This is 


less than the average stimulus check. 
Additionally, the island of Maui was 
already the fifth-highest state in 
homelessness, and now with 78 shel- 
ters in ash, thousands of natives are 
displaced across the islands. 

This only describes the tip of an 
incredibly complex and cruel situa- 
tion. There are several reasons why 
you should help, and why these peti- 
tions are so important. Even college 
students in Texas can help the na- 
tives in their battle against limited 
resources, unemployment and corpo- 
rate greed. 

While students shouldnt take an 
impulsive trip to Maui during the 
school year, spreading advocacy and 
awareness to travelers can help make 
a difference to respect grieving na- 
tives. Even if you can’t donate or sign 
a petition, you can always provide ad- 
vocacy. Even if you don’t support Ha- 
waiian sovereignty, you can support 
Americans trying to return home. 

Students can support by donating 
water, food or money to nonprofits. 
Verified groups include the Salva- 
tion Army, the Maui Food Bank, the 
Council for Native Hawaiian Ad- 
vancement, The University of Hawaii 
Foundation and the Hawai'i People’s 
Fund. Understandably, many students 
may not have the resources themselves 
to provide charity, however, the voices 
of students thousands of miles away 
can be just as powerful with the help 
of sharing and signing petitions. As 
the Hawaiian Sovereignty Movement 
grows, natives push for self-sufficien- 
cy and circulating petitions include a 
motion to stop “land snatches,” a pe- 
tition to push back the return of tour- 
ism until residents are ready and a pe- 
tition to stop water theft by real estate 
developers. Even Texans can help sign 
these petitions to support Maui resi- 
dents secure their land before it opens 
to outsiders. 

It only takes a few minutes to help. 


Letter to the Editor 


In response to "McDermott library ramps up 
security" from the Sept. 18 issue 


SRIVANI EDUPUGANTI 
Courtesy 


For an article that landed itself on the 
front page, "McDermott library ramps 
up security" says very little. Ten para- 
graphs. Twenty sentences. A front page 
article, and those were the words given to 
discuss the library’s new policy. 

I certainly understand if The Mercury 
chooses not to focus on investigative 
journalism — it takes time, and we are 
all busy, busy students. But coming up 
with ideas also takes time. Writing arti- 
cles, regardless of length, takes time. And 
in the case of the library’s new security 
measures, when questions are begging to 
be asked, to be answered, writing such 
a short, promotional and non-critical 
article seems more effortful than simply 
following the natural threads of investi- 
gation. 

Last week, after reading those ten 
paragraphs, I put down my newspaper 
and picked up my phone. It took 45 
minutes to confirm the following facts. 

Of UTD’s seven aspirational peers, 
six have libraries open to the public. UC 
Berkeley is the sole exception. 

UTD is considered the third ranked 
public university in Texas. The two ahead 
of us are UT Austin and Texas A&M, 
both of which boast open libraries. 

According to the article, the new se- 
curity system “was added to match other 
schools in the UT system, like UT Ar- 
lington” — but of UT Systems nine 
undergraduate institutions, seven have 
open libraries. UT Arlington, and now 
UT Dallas, are the only two which do 
not. 

These are facts — easy enough to re- 
search, to include in an article. Beyond 
this cursory research lies a whole world 
of questions. 

What do the students think about 
the new security measures? In the article, 
one student’s opinion was discussed, but 
one student’s opinion does not represent 
the whole of student opinion. How was 
the interviewed student selected? Did 
The Mercury seek out differing opinions? 
How much data was collected? Neither I 
nor any reader can be sure, because that 
information wasn't given to us. 


SRIVANI 
EDUPUGANTI 


What happens if a student wants to 
use services such as peer tutoring, sup- 
plemental instruction, or even wants to 
attend a class that’s located in the library, 
but they dont have any ID on them? 
What happens when a student tries to 
bring in family members, only their el- 
derly guests — or perhaps their younger 
siblings — don’t have their government 
ID with them? What impact may this 
have on casual use of the library — stu- 
dents running in last-minute to print 
something, to browse the stacks, to meet 
with their friends or classmates? Why, if 
the goal of the new scanners is security, 
do students have to scan to leave? Why 
are there not functional scanners on the 
other entrance at the first floor of the li- 
brary? 

All of these burning, pressing ques- 
tions, and “McDermott library ramps up 
security” addresses none of them. 

I understand the need for informative 
press — shedding light on university 
policies and services is invaluable. But 
that can’t be where it ends. To accept the 
mantle of the journalist is to ask ques- 
tions; to be critical; to dig deeper, look 
further and give your readers thought- 
provoking material to digest. I implore 
all writers at Zhe Mercury to embrace the 
challenges of investigative journalism, 
and I hope to see more thorough pieces 
in the upcoming issues. 


Sincerely, 


Srivani Edupuganti 
Computer Science and 
Cognitive Science Major 
Senior 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Mercury greatly values its readers’ input 
and welcomes criticism. Letters should be 250 
words or less and focused on a concern about 
the publication or a current issue. Students 
should include their full name, major and year. 
Faculty, staff and administrators should 


include their full name and title. Email letters 
to editor@utdmercury.com. Please include a 
clear headshot. Authors may only have one 


letter printed per edition of 7he Mercury. 
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BISHOP 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


food and make water more ac- 

cessible to Banga and Mindanao 
in the Philippines. Additionally, 
Bishop spearheaded education 
campaigns within Tuolong, build- 
ing the San Jose library in San 
Jose, Philippines and raising mon- 
ey to help local children. She also 
supports education here in Texas 
by working part-time as a substi- 
tute teacher. 

“Our public school teachers are 
severely underfunded, under-re- 
sourced,” Bishop said. “And so not 
only do I get to teach children and 
mentor them, teach[ing] them the 
importance of being kind to one 
another is always my biggest social 
advocacy.” 

Bishop hopes that winning her 
campaign will allow her to focus 
on three important goals: safe and 
equitable public schools, job secu- 
rity and accessible mental health 
care. Bishop originally used her 
platform in education to share her 
progressive views on reproductive 
rights, safer schools and immigra- 
tion. Bishop’s passion to ensure 
job security comes from a child- 
hood where she had to see her 
parents working multiple jobs, a 
sentiment she shared in her cam- 
paign speech. Bishop's campaign 
revolves around the phrase "Y'all 
Means All," and she hopes that 
she can re-humanize the polarized 
political landscape and ensure that 
people's voices are heard. 

“I do believe that each person 
should be able to receive afford- 
able mental health care and that 
would also have a positive impact 
on the amount of school needs 
that we have here,” Bishop said. 

Bishop drew on her back- 
ground in the arts to train for the 


Miss Texas Competition, and her 
victory in 2022 was the first time 
in 85 years a Filipino-American 
woman had won. Bishop said she 
yearned for an environment that 
was led by women — she wanted 
to level the playing field and en- 
ter career spaces that women and 


| MADE THE DECISION 
AFTER PRESIDENT 
DONALD TRUMP WAS 
ELECTED INSTEAD TO 
RUN FOR OFFICE 
BECAUSE AT THE 
END OF THE DAY, WE 
REALLY JUST NEED 
MORE YOUNG WOM- 
EN WHO ARE MAKING 
DECISIONS ON BE- 
HALF OF OUR COM- 
MUNITIES BECAUSE 
OUR COMMUNITIES 
ARE COMPRISED OF 
MORE THAN 


53% WOMEN. 
v 


—BISHOP 


people of color dont usually oc- 
cupy. This is when she decided to 
change pathways. Her passion for 
theater was strong, but so was her 
passion for advocacy. 

“[W]e really just need more 
young women who are making 
decision on behalf of our com- 
munities, because our communi- 
ties are comprised of more than 
53% women,” Bishop said. “So we 


should hold the majority because 
we want a true representation of 
the communities that we live in.” 

Her transition from theater to 
graduating law school at SMU was 
filled with obstacles, but the seem- 
ingly shaky road was held together 
by her conviction and her drive 
to change the way people think 
about politics. Bishop’s campaign 
rival is Rep. Angie Chen Button, 
a Republican who has held the 
title of state representative since 
2009. 

“I think it is something that 
we should appreciate that there 
are two women of color running 
to represent the community and 
I hope that that continues and 
we inspire more women of color 
to run for office,” Bishop said. 

Annette Addo-Yobo 
of the many individuals who 


is one 


worked closely with Bishop. 
As a woman of color and a law 
student, this UTD alumnus and 
current Miss Dallas title holder 
worked as an ambassador for 
NAMI, the National Alliance 
on Mental Health, and strives 
to break down barriers around 
mental health and inspire the 
next generation of leaders. The 
two met for the first time as 
the youngest participants at the 
Obama Leadership Campaign, 
generally reserved for those 25 
and up. She quickly viewed Aver- 
ie as her mentor and their paths 
crossed again in the Miss Texas 
competition. 

“With Averie being Gen Z, 
that’s huge in politics because 
we've seen who our politicians 
are, especially in the state of Tex- 
as. And they don’t look like us,” 
Addo-Yobo said. 

Alavia Khwaja, a UTD alum- 
nus and supporter of Bishop, said 
that an important topic rarely 


discussed in politics is the mixed- 
race experience, and she believes 
Bishop can get others to under- 
stand the mixed-immigrant expe- 
rience. Both women believe that 
Averie running for office is an im- 
portant step to amplifying Gen Z 
voices and promoting inclusion 


and diversity. 

As Bishop runs for office, she 
said she pushes young individu- 
als to run for positions of power 
and believes in the importance of 
diverse stories. 

“I decided to run for office be- 
cause Texas is ready for someone 
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who is young, who is a person 
of color and who is progressive,” 
Bishop said. “Iwf we want de- 
mocracy to work in the way that 
it is, it has to be a reflection of the 
people it represents.” 


PARKING 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


negatively impact UTD’s budget 
maintenance. 

“Tn general, it's just financial situa- 
tions I would say,” Houngbedji said. 
“I dont see a more compelling reason 
than not having the money to pay for 
it.” 

Daniel Yahalom, a history senior 
and president of Comets for Better 
‘Transit, said that if UTD’s environ- 
ment both forces students to drive 
and charges them for it, some amount 
of non-payment should be expected, 
and that creating more parking will 
only worsen the areas car dependency. 


“Instead, we should invest in what 
students repeatedly say they prefer: 
better sidewalks, bus routes, bus ser- 
vices, and affordable housing near 
campus,” Yahalom said. “It is uncon- 
scionable that conversations about the 
future of campus treat parking as the 
top priority while grassroots demand 
for comparatively affordable alterna- 
tives are routinely ignored.” 

Last spring, UTD initially waitlist- 
ed 900 students who applied for on- 
campus housing, although more were 
placed into units over the summer. 
For those who look outside of cam- 
pus, according to Zumper.com, the 
average rent for a one-bedroom apart- 
ment in Richardson is $1,538, an un- 


attainable price point for many college 
students. Platt said that she believes 
the solution to parking problems is 
to have more affordable on-campus 
housing, which eliminates the com- 
muter pressure in the first place, saves 
space used for parking and is better for 
the environment. 

“I think ultimately that’s a solution. 
How quickly is that gonna happen? 
Probably at the pace of molasses ... 
A better solution is in the short term, 
just to have more grace with parking 
incidents ... Just express kindness, 
have a little bit more patience, and 
honestly, it's just a messed-up situa- 
tion for all involved,” Platt said. 


OVERCROWDING 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


credit hours is the greater priority at 
hand, and that the increased popu- 
lation is an issue that the campus 
must address second. 

“We cant leave hundreds of 
students classless because they're 
already getting too full,” London 
said. “We do lock classes from 
enrollment once they get full, but 
once every student can't enroll in at 
least one of their classes, then there 
is not much else we can immedi- 
ately do.” 

Business analytics freshman Ghay- 
daa Helal said that even after 


coming to UTD an hour before 
the start of class, she often ar- 
rives late due to congestion while 
parking and getting to campus. 
Andrea Croasdale Woudwyk, 
program manager for Informa- 
tion Technology and Systems in 
JSOM, said that she has seen her 
commuter students struggle with 
the same issue. 

“I like to call it a hunting pass,” 
Woudwyk said. “Because it’s sim- 
ply a pass to look for a spot, and 
its not always guaranteed to be 
available.” 

UTD’s Strategic Plan, which 
was revamped after the CO- 
VID-19 pandemic, said the uni- 


versity hopes to increase its total 
enrollment to 33,000 by 2025. 
The university already has plans 
to revamp certain campus ame- 
nities before then, including the 
new Student Union and the new 
track complex, for which con- 
struction may begin as soon as 
summer 2024, according to Vice 
President of Student Affairs Gene 
Fitch. However, no other con- 
crete plans have been announced 
to handle the increased student 
population. 

“It’s good that we're growing,” 
London said. “But we need to 
grow the campus itself along with 
the student population.” 


KABIR 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


that she could, so she gave it up to 
raise me,” Kabir said. 

Her parents pushed her to focus 
on her dreams and heavily invested 
in her education. Kabir said her dad 
reminded her that no expense was 
too much when it comes to educa- 
tion. In return, Kabir applied for nu- 
merous scholarships to alleviate their 
financial stress. 

“My dad works so hard every day 


... He comes home very late and gets 
up very early,” Kabir said. “I dream 
of the day where I’m like, you dont 
have to pay any more bills.” 

Kabir’s family is from Bangladesh; 
she said in her culture, there is often 
an expectation for women to take on 
the sole responsibility of homemaker, 
which can make career aspirations 
difficult. 

“In the culture that I am from, 
girls are very pushed to get a male 
counterpart to lean on and start their 
lives with a man first and then do ev- 


erything else,” Kabir said. 

However, her parents have al- 
ways encouraged her to focus on her 
dreams first. 

“My parents are very adamant 
of me graduating, getting my own 
stance and then looking for a guy,” 
Kabir said. 

Kabir said that her identity as a 
Muslim woman is especially salient 
in a male-dominated field. While her 
experiences in classes dominated by 
men is mostly cooperative, and the 
majority are “pretty nice,” she said 


she also felt there were times group- 
mates treated her differently. 

“There was one or two instances 
where students ... huddled over their 
computer and just did all the work,” 
Kabir said. “They wouldnt scrap 
my code but leave it off to the side 
and just keep coding on their own 
... And then at the end, we have to 
write down what we did collabora- 
tively, and the dude would be like, 
‘Oh, I can just put your name for 
this, when he did it himself” 

‘This is the first year of the schol- 


arship’s opening, but Huschle has 
confirmed the scholarship will be 
renewed annually. The application 
deadline is June 15. 

Kabir's advice to students apply- 
ing for scholarships is to aim for one 
you feel passionate or excited about. 

“Look for scholarships that have 
good prompts ... Find something 
that you could see yourself easily, 
getting an outline and then writing 
more into that,” Kabir said. 

Engineering and computer sci- 
ence are project-based, so a student 


must have perseverance to see a plan 
through even if the prototype fails. 
Kabir kept this mindset and stayed 
focused on her essay even if the first 
drafts werent good. 

“Everyone gets to the point where 
... their blood, sweat and tears goes 
into a project, and it still fails.” Kabir 
said. “Don't let that discourage you, 
take that as a learning experience and 
keep soldiering on. There is light at 
the end of the very dark tunnel.” 


JSOM 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


in finance, geopolitics and data sci- 
ence. 

“I came with the goal of building 
[a] nationally and internationally 
ranked visible high quality business 
school and I think if you have that 
commitment ... good things hap- 
pen,” Pirkul said. 

JSOM offers students seven de- 
grees available to both undergradu- 
ate and graduate students: business 
administration, finance, global busi- 
ness, healthcare management, hu- 
man resource management, market- 
ing and supply chain management. 
This contrasts with other business 
schools such as University of Texas 


at Austin and Texas Tech, which 
typically offer two: business admin- 
istration and executive or STEM and 
professional business administration. 
Pirkul said that after JSOM’s rapid 
growth he realized faculty could not 
serve students well enough due to 
their numbers, leading to the split of 
business administration and account- 
ing into seven individual degrees. 

“T can [also] have faculty and staff 
focused on each one of these degrees. 
So that’s why our students are, in my 
opinion, very well served,” Pirkul 
said. 

In UTD as a whole, information 
technology ranks as the fifth most 
popular major for graduate students. 
According to the class profile for the 
full-time MBA program in JSOM, 


the top three undergraduate majors 
are business, engineering, and social 
sciences. Business analytics sopho- 
more Sejal Goyal, who is also the 
treasurer for Business Professionals 
of America, said that she thinks dif- 
ferently. 

“In my opinion, I think [the top 
three] would be either ITS, finance 
or business analytics. [It is] mainly 
recognized, and it’s well regarded and 
has a high reputation for it as well,” 
Goyal said. 

Pirkul said that hiring outstand- 
ing faculty and staff was a reason 
for the school’s success. He said the 
most important quality he looks for 
in new hires is their commitment. 
Regardless of their talent, they must 
have the ability to help their students 


and raise them as successful business 
professionals. 

"T tell them, you have to take care 
of my students. If you dont, then we 
have a problem ... We do not tolerate 
a faculty member who doesnt care 
{about their students],” Pirkul said. 

International management studies 
graduate Matthew Fitzgerald, who 
is also the president of Global Busi- 
ness Organization, said that JSOM 
maintains its high standards in part 
through good professional develop- 
ment opportunities. The JSOM 
Career Management center can di- 
rect students toward a specialist to 
help them find internships and learn 
fundamental business skills. For ex- 
ample, a way to obtain professional 
development skills is case studies, 


business scenarios students walk 
through with professors to see how 
they might approach a similar situa- 
tion in their career. 

“I think definitely having that 
high standard to look forward to has 
helped JSOM improve over time a 
lot as well,” Fitzgerald said. 

Both Fitzgerald and Goyal said 
they would like to see more avail- 
ability, as classes are not offered every 
semester, and it can be difficult to 
match with career fair opportunities 
in a timely manner. Vice Dean of 
JSOM Varghese Jacob also said the 
school would like more class avail- 
ability as well as more opportunities 
for economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents. One such resource includes 
the Jindal Young Scholars Program, 


which connects Dallas ISD graduates 
to scholarships at UTD. 

“We want to expand that program 
so that we have students who are 
economically disadvantaged, have the 
same ability to access and go to col- 
lege, like somebody who is living in a 
more affluent neighborhood who has 
more access to resources,” Jacob said. 

Fitzgerald said JSOM has the most 
international students enrolled thanks 
to the strong reputation of JSOM’s 
full-time MBA program. According 
to the programis class profile, 39% of 
students are international, while 61% 
are domestic. Additionally, organiza- 
tions such as the Global Business Or- 
ganization and Business Professionals 
of America at UTD help locals, stu- 
dents and alumni network. 


HSI 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 


automatically awarded and re- 
quire an application process. 
Hernandez-Katz said that UTD 
remains unaffected by the re- 
cent Supreme Court ruling on 
affirmative action, as the uni- 
versity’s admissions process re- 
Addition- 
ally, it is important to note that 


mains race-neutral. 


the HSI conversion project ex- 
tends beyond the Office of Di- 
versity, Equity, and Inclusion, 
making it an ongoing institu- 
tional priority. Patricio said she 
supports the motives behind the 


conversion. 

“Dallas is a very big city and 
there is a lot of Hispanics, and 
especially in Dallas ... I know 
that I was surrounded by a lot 
of Hispanics and then suddenly 
I’m not. So, I think becoming a 
Hispanic-Serving Institute will 
help students be able to find 
themselves a little bit more,” 
Patricio said. 

If UTD becomes an HSI, it will 
likely be invited to join the His- 
panic Association of Colleges 
and Universities, which repre- 
sented 508 universities in 2022. 
It will begin receiving federal 
grant funding to improve in- 


stitutional programs, facilities 
and services that expand the 
educational opportunities for 
Hispanic Americans. This will 
help promote graduations and 
ideally help students move into 
UTD’s graduate school, which 
has only a 2.80% Hispanic 
population. According to UNI- 
VSTATS, the graduation rate 
for Hispanic people is 66.5% 
whereas the non-Hispanic aver- 
age graduation rate is 70%. 
“Having an HSI designation 
will expand the number of 
grants for which we, as an in- 
stitution, are eligible to apply,” 
UTD officials said. 
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Pictured above are LULAC members Linda Nieto-Martinez, Ginny Mendez and Nathalia 
Patricio at LULAC's "La Esquina Tricolor" fundraising event. The women sold arepas 
and Venezulan drinks called chicha, as other members of LULAC hosted a cumbia class. 
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‘verbal abuse’ along with conduct 
the university may legally prohib- 
it like physical abuse, threats and 
intimidation,” Griffin said. “‘Ver- 
bal abuse’ is an amorphous, over- 
broad term that could be used to 
punish constitutionally protected 
speech.” 

Griffin also said that while 
UTD was correct to ban illegally 
obscene sexual content, the writ- 
ten policy for UTDBP3096 was 
again too broad and could target 
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a home in the Pep Band after being 
approached at freshman orientations 
and has since been a core pillar of 
his community, even bringing new 
music to the bleachers fanfare like 
Frankenstein.” 

“I want to say we're going to be 
playing 20 songs,” Horn said. “This 
is the largest the band has ever been, 
the fullest instrumentation we've 
had. So we actually have the oppor- 
tunity to play a lot of songs that we 
didn't have the people for [before- 
hand]. And that's been so much fun, 
learning some new music.” 

Alumnus Clayton Gabel, who is 
temporarily a research assistant at 
UTD’s Biological Sciences Program, 
is best known as the sole piccolo 
player in the Pep Band. Before his 


“sexually explicit material” that is 
protected under the First Amend- 
ment. According to the 1973 
Supreme Court case Miller v. 
California, for content to be con- 
sidered obscene, it must appeal 
to sexual interests, it must depict 
or describe “sexual conduct or 
excretory functions” and it must 
lack literary, political, scientific 
or artistic value. Sexually explicit 
content may be generally vulgar 
or profane, but it is protected as 
long as it isn’t obscene. 

“For example, under the policy 
as currently written, a professor 


graduation in 2023, he also played 
six other instruments. When he 
came to UTD, he started off as one 
of three flutists in the Pep Band and 
as a bassoonist for the UTD Wind 
Ensemble. In between practices and 
hosting booths for the Pep Band at 
organization fairs, Gabel said that 
music was the outlet he needed. 

“To be honest, I genuinely feel 
like Pep Band was like my anchor,” 
Gabel said. “Throughout my col- 
lege experience I met all of my best 
friends there. I've had romantic rela- 
tionships that I built from Pep Band. 
I think the most profound relation- 
ships that I've ever had in my life has 
come from Pep Band. It was a really, 
really great experience to not only get 
to play on campus and really grow 
my love and spirit for UTD, but re- 
ally just to find a place that I would 
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teaching a course on human sexu- 
ality could be subject to punish- 
ment for emailing a screenshot of 
a sexual, but not legally obscene, 
image in a PowerPoint presenta- 
tion to students that touched 
upon a class discussion topic, like 
gender roles,” Griffin said. 

The Mercury reached out to 
representatives from the Office of 
Provost, the Policy Office and the 
Office of Community Standards 
and Conduct for statements on 
FIRE’s policy rankings. None 
have replied for comment on the 
matter. 


call home on campus.” 

Practicing from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
every Thursday, the Pep Band plays 
in the Activity Center for volleyball 
and basketball home games. They 
make exclusive additional appear- 
ances at National Night Out, Schol- 
ars Day and Homecoming. 

The Mercury has received several 
requests from athletes and coaches 
to cover the Pep Band, showing the 
critical role it plays in Comet culture, 
which volleyball head coach Zachary 
Villarreal said makes all the differ- 
ence when in the thick of a game. 

“The midweek games are chal- 
lenging if we don't have the Pep 
Band,” Villarreal said. “So any kind 
of routine of positive support being 
thrown out there to make the envi- 
ronment so ecstatic, that would be 
awesome.” 
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other attractive features to stu- 
dents including scholarships for 
international students. 

“[The International Center] 
have not been doing a lot of out- 
reach activities before I joined, 
but after [the creation of] this 
office, we would be participat- 
ing in a lot of career fairs and 
reaching out to the students pro- 
actively,” Sharma said. “Increas- 
ing enrollment is our focus and 
we are going to focus more on 


ee 


the undergraduate market be- 
cause that is somewhere we are 
lacking here in this region. We 
have more graduate students 
compared to undergrad, [so] this 
would be again [include] edu- 
cating the schools we feel are the 
best fit for us about what UTD 
has to offer and finding the right 
fit from there.” 

Sharma added that the es- 
tablishment of the new office 
would improve UTD’s relation- 
ship with other countries and 
ultimately increase diversity and 
enrollment from other regions. 


“India is great, but we need to 
have students from other coun- 
tries [and] representation from 
other regions as well,” Sharma 
said. “We are proactively going 
out and meeting with the partner 
university, whether it is India or 
it is in Bangladesh or it is in the 
Philippines or it is in any other 
Asian country. We are reaching 
out to them and expressing our 
interest to work with them to 
tell students [about] the quality 
of education that is being offered 
at UTD.” 
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UTD Pep Band performing at the Bass school dedication ceremony on Thursday, Sept. 28. 
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packed with emotion, a complete bi- 
ography of both of their lives and the 
people who affected them. The nov- 
els prose is eloquently crafted. Some 
lines utilized beautiful language, 
while others were jagged and hurtful. 
I was astounded at how easily Cronin 
could move between the sentences, 
reflecting not only the perfect parts 
of life but also those that cause the 
most pain. 

Imagery proves bountiful in this 
piece. This novel carried me to the 
Glasgow Princess Royal Hospital, 
right next to Lenni on her hospi- 
tal bed. The Rose Room, the place 
where Lenni and Margot first met, is 
where patients come together for art, 
and the author creates a setting that 
is welcoming and warm. By having 
a space where the two can get lost in 
the world of each other's stories, they 
are able paint each memory they have 
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is sure to entice the anime’s fans 
and new watchers alike. 
Continuing with the series, 
the audience is introduced to 
more lovable characters and 
memorable villains. Ussop (Ja- 
cob Romero), is still the lovable 
boy who cried wolf we all know, 
and the actor is able to cap- 
ture his mischief perfectly. One 
thing the directors could have 
emphasized more is Ussop’s 
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and reposts of grunge mood 
boards to adulthood. Arctic 
Monkeys transports the audi- 
ence to a simpler, more excit- 
ing time. 

Throughout the tour, in- 
ternet jokes began circulating 
around Turner’s burnout dur- 
ing performances of the band’s 
most popular song, “Why'd 
You Only Call Me When You're 
High,” due to his improvisa- 
tion and random tempo chang- 
es. The Fort Worth audience 
was no exception, filled with 
fans belting at incorrect times 
due to Turner’s mischief. While 
it might be annoying to some 


of the most remarkable moments of 
their lives onto a canvas. The author 
once again does an impeccable job of 
taking readers to Lenni and Margot’s 
hometowns, the countries they trav- 
eled, and the memories and friend- 
ships made, making it an incredibly 
immersive story. I felt like 've known 
these characters for a lifetime, and 
Cronin was not only able to create 
strong bonds between the characters, 
but between the audience and char- 
acters as well. 

Anyone who seeks genuine friend- 
ships and yearns to explore the in- 
tricacies of the human experience 
should carve time out to read this 
novel. In a simple yet artistic way, it 
implores the deepest of life's musings 
and hopefulness, and urged me to in- 
trospect on the way I make and view 
friendships. In a world where hate 
and misery are abundant, it is im- 
portant to keep check of the good in 
it, too. And this novel accomplishes 
exactly that. 
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Oliver is a clean-freak statistics 
major at Yale who is obsessed 
with numbers and predictabili- 
ty — completely the opposite of 
Hadley, an undecided NYU stu- 
dent that could be described as 
the human equivalent of a tor- 
nado. However, the opposites 
attract trope is a classic for a 
reason, and the instant chemis- 
try between the two is palpable 
upon their first meeting. What 
drew me in instantly about this 
film was Oliver’s character. For 
me, the male lead is what truly 
makes a good romantic comedy, 
and in this case that came in the 
form of the sweetest, most smi- 
ley love interest I have ever seen. 
His nerdy need to quantify even 
the smallest of details made for 
the perfectly quirky character to 
root for. 


duality between being a great 
warrior of the sea yet a coward 
in the heat of battle. Sanji (Taz 
Skylar) comes alive due to the 
actor’s looks and pompous por- 
trayal. Buggy the Clown (Jeff 
Ward) has the best acting in 
this entire series, played like he 
is Joaquin Phoenix’s Joker, but 
adding that humor and cruelty 
to one of the most iconic vil- 
lains in the show. 

In terms of the plot, 45 epi- 
sodes of the anime are con- 
densed into 9 hours. A couple 


fans, the shared embarrassment 
fans felt resulted in a sense of 
community. The giggles and 
chorus of “oh no’s” radiating 
through the crowd was hilari- 
ous and endearing. 

The night climaxed when 
the giant, blindingly bright 
mirror ball labeled “Monkeys” 
dropped from the ceiling dur- 
ing “There'd Better Be a Mir- 
rorball,” engulfing the room 
in shimmering shards of light. 
This moment, along with the 
ten-minute intense guitar and 
bass guitar solo during the 
“Body Paint” outro, was in- 
sanity. Turner and bass guitar- 
ist Nick O’Malley have insane 
chemistry on stage, their in- 
simulta- 


strumental prowess 


of shortcuts were taken when 
it comes to character develop- 
ment, but this was the right 
move. There are two groups of 
people who are watching: those 
who have seen the anime and 
those who have not. Previous 
viewers of the animated “One 
Piece” do not need to see ev- 
eryone’s story retold, and those 
who have not seen the anime are 
only looking for the SparkNotes 
version since the original anime 
is over 1000 episodes. 

Major scenes, such as the 


neously battling one another 
while engaging with audience 
members through charismatic 
facial expressions and physical- 
ity. 

The ambiance that Arctic 
Monkeys created can only be 
The 
night felt as if fans of all ages 


described as cinematic. 


jumped into a coming-of-age 
film. While the instrumentals 
and vocals were unbelievable, 
it was the mood and energy the 
band was able to curate that 
made the night feel straight off 
the big screen, and had audi- 
ence members wanting to ask 
Alex Turner “R U Mine?” 


Hadley, on the other hand, 
was a mess. From always be- 
ing late to never charging her 
phone, she is the epitome of a 
girl in her early twenties trying 
to figure her life out. I loved 
that she was inherently flawed 
in many ways, but ultimately 
had a good heart. No matter 
how many mistakes she made 
or how bad they were, she made 
up for it by holding herself ac- 
countable. Seeing her develop- 
ment from the beginning to the 
end of the movie as she learned 
to be loved by someone else as 
well as herself gave the movie its 
heart. 

When Oliver and Hadley 
came together, it made for a ro- 
mantic comedy unlike many I 
have seen in recent years. It felt 
like an intimate exploration of 
universally desired feelings, al- 
most like a case study on love. 
When you watch a lot of roman- 


fights with the marines Kuro 
and Buggy, were executed very 
well. The special effects for 
some of the more fantastical 
abilities — such as Luffy’s rub- 
ber powers and Buggy’s limb 
detachment — looked realistic, 
without the corniness of many 
other live action anime. Zoro’s 
sword fighting skills are by far 
the best part of the anime, and 
the creators did a great job vi- 
sually recreating his character, 
from his acting to replicating 
his iconic fighting style. 


tic comedies like I do, many of 
them begin to blur together due 
to the similarities in terms of 
character types, plot lines and 
setting. However, “Love at First 
Sight” stood out because it 

found a way to take the typical 
structure of the genre and flip 
it on its head to give the audi- 
ence a new experience. The fast 
pace at which the audience saw 
the characters was what made 
the film so engaging. The audi- 
ence knows that the two char- 
acters are going to fall for each 
other, but they also know that 
they will lose each other when 
they step off the plane. This di- 
chotomy builds to make for an 
interesting outside-looking-in 
perspective for the audience. By 
explaining the main conflict of 
the characters’ separation at the 
beginning of the film, the audi- 
ence could focus on the emo- 


tions along the way. 


Despite everything this live 
action has to offer, some of the 
main plot strays from the origi- 
nal anime. For example, Nami 
had almost zero fighting skills 
in the anime, but in the live ac- 
tion, she is an intense battler. 
Additionally, the story between 
Ussop and Kaya is a great one, 
but why is there a romantic 
connection between them in the 
live action? We might have all 
wanted it to happen, but there 
was no love story going on be- 
tween these two in the anime. 


Whether it be the nosy nar- 
rator, Jameela Jamil, or the 
funny little awkward moments, 
the film finds a way to balance 
its emotionally strenuous mo- 
ments with a light-hearted over- 
all tone. Although it definitely 
leans more into the romance 
of romantic comedy, the little 
quirks of the characters and 
formatting of the film appeal to 
those who like comedy. 

By the end of the movie, I 
was begging Oliver and Hadley 
to reconnect and work things 
out, and when they did, I was 
desperately wishing I could 
experience it for the first time 
again. Undoubtedly, “Love at 
First Sight” has found itself a 
spot on my favorite romantic 
comedies list for life. If you too 
want to experience Oliver and 
Hadley’s love story, the film is 
available for streaming on Net- 


flix. 
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While people are very divided 
about the creation of live action 
anime adaptations, you should 
give the “One Piece” live action 
a try. It is a fresh, new take on 
the series and definitely worth 
your time. Live actions may 
have earned a bad reputation 
in the past decade, but putting 
that bias aside lets you go on an 
adventure with the Straw Hat 
Pirates and watch a show with 
an intriguing plot and a lovable 
cast. 
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